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- re t The moment you see the new Buick for 
» @A | 1933 you will agree that it is a beautiful 


(YL i! 


- ~ motor car. 


The new Buicks are much larger. They are longer— 
lower—more impressive in size and proportions— 
than any previous Buick. And the bodies by Fisher, of 
Wind-Stream design, have lines that sweep and blend 


to form a pleasing appearance from every angle. 


From the front, there is true harmony and richness 
in the combination of the V-type radiator with its 
concealing grille—wide, deep fenders—lamps—and 
tapering bumpers. From the side, you will see long, 
sweeping lines—low-hung body with doors extending 
to the running boards—a sloping windshield—and 
handsome fenders with valances. At the rear, you 
will observe a one-piece back panel with graceful 
curves and sweeping lines, completely concealing 
the chassis, and giving the rear of the car the same 











degree of elegance and individuality as the front. 


You will find this same beauty—richness—and atten- 
tion to detail in the interiors of the new Buicks as 
well. The upholstery is of custom quality—furnished in 
broadcloth, whipcord and mohair—in colors to harmo- 
nize with the exteriors. All fitments and appointments 
have been selected with an eye to taste and charm. 


The new Buick for 1933 is beautiful; and it is also the 
most capable and comfortable Buick ever built. It 
brings you the advantages of the Buick Valve-in-Head 
Straight Eight Engine cushioned in rubber . . . a rigid, 
durable X-type frame . Inertia-Type Automatic 
Shock Absorbers... and Fisher No-Draft Ventilation 


(Individually-Controlled). 


Your Buick dealer invites you to see and drive these 
new Buicks for 1933. There are twenty body-types, 
attractively priced, on liberal G. M. A. C. terms. All 
are fine, economical motor car investments. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM+s*7 A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


ENGINE 


TIME, January 9, 1933 
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THE 1933 HUDSON PACEMAKER EIGHT SEDAN, STANDARD SERIES, 119-INCH WHEELBASE, EQUIPPED WITH DRAFTLESS VENTILATION AND POWER BRAKES 


Of the 1,750,000 cars built by Hudson 
in 24 years, 1,160,000, or nearly seven 
out of ten, are still running. 

That is how good they have always 
been. That is what their owners still 
think of them. 


This year, with draftless ventilation 
available, with pneu-mounted power and 
all their other up-to-the-minute innova- 
tions, Hudson-built cars are still finer— 
in performance, in beauty, in comfort 
and in ruggedness. 

The UNIT- BUILT TERRAPLANE, which 
won every performance contest it en- 
tered last year—now in 1933, with its 


“BUILT BY HUDSON” A 


standard tread and added body-room, a 
still bigger and handsomer car—is away 
out ahead for value in its field. 

The HUDSON SUPER-SIX, famous for 
16 years as standing for probably the 
greatest value ever built in its class, 
again welcomes its friends—to a new, 
more powerful and more beautiful car. 

The TWO GREAT 1933 HUDSON 
PACEMAKER EIGHTS—the Standard 
Series on a 119-inch wheelbase, and the 
Major Series on a 132-inch wheelbase— 
are the most beautiful and luxurious cars 
ever produced by Hudson. 


To the great family of 1,160,000 Hud- 


LABEL T9O 


son and Essex owners who still treasure 
their faithful cars of previous years and 
to the 96 of every 100* families who will 
buy a new car in 1933, we say: 

“See these fine new Hudson-built cars, 
drive the model you like best, compare it 
point by point with any other car which 
has attracted you—and both you and we 
shall be well satisfied by your final de- 
cision.”” Hudson Motor Car Company, 
Detroit, 
Canada, Limited, Tilbury, Ontario. 


Michigan. Hudson-Essex of 


* The extensive price range from $425 to $1500 
will meet the needs of 96 of every 100 people 
who will buy a new car this year. 
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SHORT time ago I introduced 

a new Plymouth Six. Today we 

reach the time of year when other 

manufacturers are telling vou about 
new models. 


I want to take this occasion to say 
again, ‘“Lookat All Three low-priced 


cars... and may the best car win!” 


We believe in that method of 
buying. We practice it ourselves. 
And in these times we have no right 
to ask for your business unless we 
earn it on a fair, point-by-point 
comparison. 


The new Plymouth is a Six... with 
patented Floating Power engine 
mountings. 

I have said before that no car 
is really up-to-date without Floating 
Power. I hope you will have a 
Plymouth dealer give you a ride in 
this new Six... to prove that there 
really isn’t a trace of vibration in an 
engine with Floating Power. 

The Plymouth is a full-sized auto- 
mobile. People like that today... 


because they want to ride in com- 
fort. Get out your ruler ...or better 
yet, get into the car. See how you 
can stretch your legs in this BiG, 
full-sized automobile! 


And what about Safety... your 
own... your wife’s... your chil- 
dren’s? That’s something you never 
forget in this age of crowded high- 
ways and high speeds. We didn’t 
forget it either. 


That’s why we used safety-steel 
bodies... hydraulic four-wheel 
brakes . . . safety-glass windshields 

.. every single safety feature our 
engineers could devise! 

And of course you're thinking 
about economy. We all are. In this 
new Six, our engineers have sur- 
passed themselves in making gas- 
oline... oil... tires go further. 

It’s a good-looking automobile... 
a car your friends will admire. Its 
new design also cuts down wind- 
resistance, giving you more speed 
and even greater mileage on 
gasoline. 

Severe tests in sand pits... on 
jagged mountain roads... in long 





HM 


IT’S ASIX 
WITH FLOATING 


POWER 





endurance runs . . . prove that the 
new Plymouth will stand up... under 
any test! But look into these things 
for yourself. Let the Plymouth Six do 
its own talking. Please let me make 


PLYMOUTH SIX IS SOLD BY 7,232 
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and may the Best car Win! 
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this clear: we welcome critical buying! 
Look at All Three... ride in All 
Three. Get down “under the paint” 
and behind the upholstery. And may 
the best car win! 


DESOTO, DODGE AND CHRYSLER DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Series 


_ 
en 


gn 


IT’S A SIX ATS9O LESS THAN LAST YEAR 


Four-Door Sedan $545, Convertible 
Coupe $565, Rumble Seat Coupe 
$525, Business Coupe $495. All 
prices F.O. B. factory. Low delivered 
prices. Convenient time-payments. 
On all models—Floating Power En- 
gine Mountings, hydraulic brakes, 
free wheeling, full-sized safety-steel 


bodies, safety-glass windshield, easy- 
shift transmission with “silent sec- 
ond,” rigid-X double-drop frame, 
Oilite squeak-proof springs. Closed 
cars wired for Philco-Transitone 
Radio. Optional— Automatic Clutch 
$8...Duplate Safety Plate Glass Win- 
dows— Coupe $10, Sedan $16.50. 
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declares DR. GUDZENT, the 
noted Berlin medical authority 


- ONSTIPATION is one of the com- 
monestof ills. Ithasaseriouseffect.” 
An authority famous all over Europe 
makes that statement... Dr. Friedrich 
Gudzent, of the University of Berlin. He 
says:— 
‘*When food wastes are retained in the 
body too long, poisons develop which lead 
to headaches, coated tongue, bad breath, 


loss of energy...’’ 
Can constipation be corrected? He says:— 

‘*The usual cathartics and laxatives will 
not cure constipation. Today this trouble 
is overcome by natural means... such as 
Fresh yeast.”’ 

If you are troubled with constipation, Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast will actually strengthen your in- 
testines—restore bowel movements naturally. 

And as Stagnant wastes are carried out of 
your system, appetite should improve—“pep” 
come back—skin blemishes disappear. 

Won’t you act to secure the benefits that 
come from eating Fleischmann’s Yeast? Just 
eat 3 cakes every day. You can get Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast—rich in vitamins B, G and D 
at grocers, restaurants and soda fountains, and 
directions are on the label. 


“T was always tak- 
ing pills,’’ writes R. 
C. Meson of Phila- 
delphia. ‘‘A friend 
of mine suggested 
Fleischmann’s 
Yeast ... In two 


weeks my sluggish- 


ness started to dis- 
’ 





appear.’ 


IMPORTANT! Fieisch- 
mann’'s Yeast for health comes 
only in the foil-wrapped cake 
with the yellow label. It's yeast 
in its fresh, effective form—the 
kind famous doctors advise. 

t, 1933, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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Bread v. Stone 
Sirs: 

As subscriber to Time since its first number, 
I request a few lines’ space to express dismay 
at the suggestion of a Reverend to collect $500,- 
ooo for the purpose of erecting a statue of Christ 
upon some mountain peak. 


his today when children faint in schools for 


lack of food, teachers seek death from. high 
places in desperation of the future and lone 
workers crawl starved into haystacks to die. 
Who may ask pence for a Stone while children 
cry for bread? WHO said: Feed my lambs, and 
again: Feed the hungry? 

| Let us call a moratorium on all monuments 
| till a day come when it shall no more be said 


as once in Judea that: foxes have holes and the 
have nests but the son of man 
not where to lay his head. Across these 
United States churches with their cushioned pews 
glow warmly while underfed thousands huddle in 
packing cases and on cold plazas. 
Millions give, even their pence, 


but unless 


we act promptly, compellingly, disregarding polli- 
| tics, high finance or creeds, charity will be but 


a millstone around our necks in “that day.” 

I am neither an atheist nor a communist, only a 

bewildered Christian and an ashamed capitalist. 
ANNA JOHNSON KINGHAN 


Erwinna, Pa. 


= a > ry. 
Vice President’s Flag 
Sirs: ; 
More Timr-history about the Vice President’s 
as partly revealed in Dec. 26 issue, p. 2, 
= 
The present silk flag was gift of San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, to replace one that had 
stood through many stormy administrations in 





vice presidential offices for approximately 60 
years. 

Original was gift of California silk manufac- 
turers and, of course, made from product of 


California silk worms. No such pretense is made 
for present gorgeous emblem which San Francisco 


Chamber was glad to send on to take its turn 
as sentinel beside the Vice President’s desk, 
relieving its brother that had become tattered 


& torn (actually) by merely standing still. 


C. B. Dopps 


Chamber of Commerce 
San Francisco, Calif. 


California’s Johnson 
Sirs 
The following readers of Time would like to 
have you print a biographical sketch of Hiram 
W. Johnson, senior Senator from California. 
ALLEN C. LATson 
Meprorp F. Arron 
J. C. RespHo.tz 
H. Currie 
R. R. VEALE 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Sirs 
rhe undersigned would appreciate a fair and 
comprehensive survey of the senatorial career of 


There is 
only one 
Newsmagazine 
and the yearly 


subscription 
price is 


Roy E. 
CrirCULATION MANAGER, Time, INc. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, Itt. 


NAME 


ADDRESS___ 





the Hon. 
this State. 


Hiram Johnson, senior Senator from 


Cyrus E. Rose 

EUGENE A. OSTAGGI 

E. R. GRANT 

F. P. Foote 

JAMES FERRARIO 

Rafael, Calif. 

The record of Senator Hiram Warren 
(‘Hi’) Johnson of California is as follows: 


San 


Born: At Sacramento, Calif., Sept. 2, 1866. 
_ Career: His father, oldtime California poli- 
tician and one-term (1895-97) Congressman, 


long served Southern Pacific R. R. as counsel, 
His mother was of French descent. He left the 
University of California his junior year to be- 
come a shorthand reporter. Studying law in his 
father’s office he was admitted to the bar in 
1888, moved to San Francisco 14 years later 
where he has since made his home. As a young 
assistant to Francis Joseph Heney, famed prose- 











Keystone 


HirAM WARREN JOHNSON 


“Talk of reading some of us out 
is all poppycock!” 


cutor, he helped drive out San Francisco's 
“boodlers” and convicted notorious Abe Ruel 
of bribery after Heney had been shot in the 
courtroom. A born crusader, he turned on the 


Southern Pacific to break its political hold on 
the State. As a result he and his father were 
not on speaking terms for over ten years. On 
the railroad issue he stumped the State in a 
little red automobile, was elected Governor in 
1910, re-elected in to14. His term produced 
great reforms—the initiative and_ referendum, 
the direct primary, workmen’s compensation, 
woman’s suffrage. 

In r912 he went to the Republican national 
convention at Chicago, clashed violently with the 
Old Guard that renominated Taft, bolted with 


LARSEN 


Please enter my subscription for 

Time for one year, and send me a 

bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 
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DERE A BAL 


Millions of New Departure Ball Bearings are 
daily demonstrating that automotive engi- 
neers showed wisdom in their selection. For the 
extra miles which most motarists are getting 
today only prove anew the fine qualities of 
New Departure materials and workmanship. 
Built sincerely, for the sole function of fric- 
tion reduction and wear elimination—New De- 
partures do not concede longer life to any 
other make of bearing—regardless of cost. 
New Departure Mfg. Company, Bristol, Conn. 
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Yow, more than ever .. 


You'll be happier with a Chrysler 
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1933 CHRYSLER SIX 


a 83 horsepower; 117 inch wheelbase; six body type 
A value which challenges any comparison 


1933 ROYAL EIGHI! 


90 horsepower; 120 inch wheelbase; five body type - 
Lowest-priced Chrysler Eight in history 


A 
1933 IMPERIAL EIGH! 


108 horsepower; 126 inch wheelbase; five body typ é« « 


A luxurious motor car . . . a magnificent value 


1933 CUSTOM IMPERIAL 


135 hor sepower; 146 inch wheelbase; six body typ@ 


NEW CHRYSLER ROYAL EIGHT 5-PASSENGER SEDAN The finest expression of Chrysler engineering 
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with celebrated Chry 


WE'RE LIVING in new times ... we need a 


new kind of motor cars . . . with new and 
greater values. 

Chrysler experience has taught us, I 
lieve. just what kind of new cars t mublic 


wants. 


So these new Chrys# fs are built to give 


more for your ar . greater values at 


lower prig . . above all to give perform- 
angeappearance and luxury superior to any- 
thing previously possible. 

These are times of better taste . . . with 
less money. So we have created new dynamic 
beauty . . . new streamlining and grace... 
a new luxury that outdates yesterday's stand- 


ards... and costs you less! 


These are faster-moving times. That's why 
we've built these new Chryslers to lead in 
traffic and accelerate to astonishing top speeds. 
That’s why they have a new All-Silent trans- 
mission—silent in first and reverse as well 


as second and high . . . giving flashing 
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Values for these New Times... 





nat 


shifts from atic. silent speed to another. 

Theee are hard-driving times. That’s why 
fir engineers have developed a new alloy of 
unparalleled hardness to make valve seats 
immune to high speed and scorching heat 

. greatly reducing the need for valve grind- 
ing ... increasing performance by scientifi- 
cally sealing the gas under compression. 

These times demand comfort. That’s why 
Chrysler research has perfected another 
amazing alloy that’s 60% metal and 40% oil 
... for Oilite springs that never squeak... 
that never need lubrication ... and give you 
the smoothest ride on earth. 

That's why Chrysler gives you patented 
Floating Power—which wipes out power 
tremor an automatic clutch so human 
in action that it actually suits its rate of en- 
gagement to the speed of the car . Free 
Wheeling of the improved type the whole 
industry is striving to equal. 


These are times of heavier traffic . . , de- 
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« Floating Power 


manding safety. That’s why the new Chry- 


slers have all-steel bodies of armor-plate 
strength, insulated against heat or cold... 
Girder-Truss type frames, rigid and low to 
the ground ... small wheels .. . bigger tires 
. . . and Chrysler Hydraulic Brakes with 
Centrifuse drums . . . the only self-equalizing 
brakes ... the long-lived safe and sure brakes. 

You will find great features and values in 
four newly created Chrysler cars—the 1935 
Six, 1933 Royal Eight, 1933 Imperial Fight 
and 1933 Custom Imperial. 


Only one thing makes these four magnifi- 
cent cars possible at the prices we are offer- 
ing. That is nine continuous years of engi- 
neering progress without equal in the industry. 

By keeping ahead for years, Chrysler en- 
gineers have emphasized an old and simple 
truth... he who never relinquishes a lead 
can never be caught. 

These new Chryslers simply can’t be im- 
agined. You must drive them visit the 
nearest Chrysler dealer and see for 
yourself that Chrysler engineering has ex- 
celled all previous efforts in creating cars 
that really answer the need of the times 

see why I proudly announce them as 
the finest cars ever to bear my name. 


WALTER P. CHRYSLER 
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Theodore Roosevelt whom he had never met 
back in the Republican fold when Charles Evans 
Hughes visited California under Old Guard 
Senate where he has served continuously sinc 
1917. In 1920 he missed a White House chance 
Calvin Coolidge. His political and_ personal 
FO RD hatred of Herbert Hoover is proverbial. In 
wd November’s campaign, he deserted his party, 
supported the Roosevelt New Deal. To sugges- 
It’s the other way around. . .. If those man- 
aging and manipulating the Republican party 
; | people.” 
p 0 N TIAC In Congress: He is a vehement individualist 
= voting his own convictions, following no one 
He plumes himself on his Progressivism, yet he 
is narrowly nationalistic to the core. When he 
Treaty. Because like many another Californian 
he hates & fears Japan, he believes in the biggest 
handed. He dislikes all foreign powers, suspects 
them of sinister plots against the U. S. Mentior 
As a domestic legislator, his greatest single 
achievement was the Boulder Canyon Project 


He accepted the Bull Moose _ vice-presidentia| 
nomination. In 1916, still Governor, he was 
- auspices. They failed to meet, though for some 
. B U | b K time they were under the same hotel roof. John- 
= sonites were insulted. Hughes lost the State and 
the Presidency while Johnson was elected to the 
CADILLAG-LASALLE 
ed when he turned down the Republican vice 
presidential nomination which then went to 
tions that the G. O. P. punish him for disloyalty, 
0 LD S M 0 B | LE he hotly retorted: “Talk of reading some of us 
° . out of the Republican Party is all poppycock 
don’t stop their clamor and change their attitude 
‘° we'll read them out. . . . It’s got to be a liberal- 
ized party; its got to recognize the common 
leading no one. The Western insurgents can 
count on-him no more than can the Old Guard 
entered the Senate he promptly enlisted in the 
“Battalion of Death” against the Versailles 
possible Navy for the U. S. and therefore fought 
the London Naval Treaty (1930) almost single 
te BY ° , . He ini ° . 
*,e | of the World Court infuriates him. His overseas 
a /h USE QO VG, ” CI) outlook is almost precisely that of William Ran- 
- dolph Hearst whose newspapers glorify him. 
. xf “4 ° 
CGE. CIS GH SE) VICE SUATIOWS CUS y Jo Fi. Act which he turned into an onslaught upon the 
“Power Trust.” |His satisfaction soured when 


the project’s name was changed to Hoove 
Dam.}| As a good Californian, he votes for top 
notch duties to protect Californian products 
seeks to exclude all Filipinos. 


No trouble for ear-owners to find representatives? Investigate “Where He voted for: War (1917), 18th Amendment 
° ‘ a ‘ »o » Gee nt vealian (1917), Volstead Act (1919), Jones Act (1929), 
an authorized service station for any to Buy It” Service. It increases sales Restrictive Immigration (1924), Soldier Bonus 
of these makes...ora dealer selling by making your dealers easy to find e924), 15-( a Bill (1929), Tax ee 
° ° . 1924, 1929), Reapportionment (1929), irm 
any of the accessories listed below. ...closes the gap between national Board (1929), Tarifi (1930), Muscle Shoals 
Just as easy, too,in a strange cityas advertising and the consumer... \ Pcl yew Tr — (1932), Anti- 
“ f c é © é > - Injunction zabor 1 1932). 
it is in the old home town. strengthens your dealer organization. He voted against: Debt Moratorium (1931) 
All that’s needed is a copy of the Address: Trade Mark Service Man- a med “9 ogre hy He was paired 
P ‘ Q : agains DR. F.C. / 932). 
local classified telephone book. Look ager, American Tel. and Tel. Co., He votes Dry, drinks Dry. 
for the trade name of the brand you 195 Broadway, New York oan Legislative Hobby: Federal supervision of an< 
£ Se private foreign loans. Late in 1931, he initiated 


want—see illustration. There you'll (EXchange 3-9800) —or 
find names, addresses and telephone 311 West Washington St., 
numbers of authorized dealers. Chicago (OFFicial 9300). 
You can ¢ uickl locate dealers for chunky (160 lb.), with a white crest above 4 
. y : ‘ery round, deep-lined, bespectacled face. He favor 
many advertised products in this brown suits with white-braided vests. Like Cool 
: on rawe nafricers ee " } idge, he smokes cigars in paper holders. Next 
convenient way: refrigé rators, 1nsur- LASSIFIED TELEPHONE DIR} 


° . . Cc to Idaho’s Borah, he is the Senate’s most force 
ance, paint, radios, shoes, coal, office Governme ful orator. No casual debater, he carefully pre 
i . ‘ vm a 1. pares his infrequent addresses, draws a big ga 
equipment, for exampl . omobile z, | State—(4 His delivery marked by physica 

| 


a Senate investigation of U. S. investments FIF 
abroad, raked “international bankers’ severely | 
over the coals for their part in U. S. losses. 

In appearance he is short (5 ft. 6 in.) 














, . = ~Au! TY GLASS lery. ; is ; ; 
No need to accept substitutes. Get Glass vance acescrone SAPS" _ violence, his whole body vibrating, his point 
. ee . wore pricelest Pood j finger shooting skyward. His voice is loud at 
the brand you want without “shopping One 4 verte dick, ak wads Goniné oat Whe tania 1 
around,” without argument. Let your tare s a mac hine gun. He sprinkles om lematery “Sir! 
“¢ , ~ jend iDecorers 88 throughout his text and makes homely wor 
classified telephone book tell you ert crack like a whip. His humor is cold, caust 
ecuwy « / vy iT” es I ch 
Where to Buy ag “WHERE wep bcm r unsmiling. A speech by him is a highly en 
pie a Bescen-4316 | Grain ay tional event for all concerned 
* j 
MR. MANUFACTURER: Can aan Outside Congress: He lives at No. 857 Gree 
® j ‘ foe Street in San Francisco, swims regularly at tl 
consumers locate your dealers as eas- sae | , Olympic Club. His Washington home on Mat 
ily : ; ; 4 | ( : ¢ [ och “Or » Capit 
ily as that? Are competitors taking ; Este: — Ave. ye. half be 7 a tee _ twit 
i » plaza 1s an old renovatec rick house fiiled Wi 
business away from your authorized Gone French period furniture. There he lives with ! 
wife, the former Minnie McNeal who, aged 17 
married him, aged 20, in 1886 Their two s¢ 
. . " y practice law in San Francisco. Worried about 
The allied field of accessories and supplies is represented his waist line, he works daily in the Sena 
| gymnasium. Joe, his Chinese cook, he has ha 


in “WHERE TO BUY IT” by such names as the following: for over 20 years. He gets about in a Locom 


bile town car. He lost two cars by fire whe 
he was living at Calvert Manor, outside Was 
SMA NATUR LAA CCL IE incion which, much to his ire, was bousht 


under him by Arkansas’ late Senator Carawa 


LOCKHEED - MILLER - MOBILOIL - NATIONAL BATTERY - RAYBESTOS Ss Sees See SNe eee 


tertains friends at home with 
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/ CHEVROLET) 
CHEVROLE 





A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


LEADERSHIP 


FOR THE FOURTH TIME IN THE 


LAST SIX YEARS CHEVROLET 
HAS LED THE WORLD IN 


AUTOMOBILE SALES 


No question about it—1932 was a Chev- 
rolet year! Chevrolet held its lead in 
sales, clinched its position as world’s 
largest builder of cars, and won again the 
place of honor at the automobile shows. 


These records are naturally highly grati- 
fying. But they are, afier all, a part of 
the past. And Chevrolet, 
organization that makes a 
leadership, is interested only in the 
future. So Chevrolet takes the keenest 
satisfaction of all in the great public 
reception given the /atest Chevrolet Six. 


like every 
habit of 


In this car are, revealed all the advan- 
tages that Chevrolet enjoys as the leader 


of the industry. The greater buying 
power. The bigger research, testing, and 
manufacturing facilities. The experience 
of building more than 8,000,000 cars, 
including over 3,000,000 sixes. 


America was quick to recognizé the new 
Chevrolet as a sweeping and welcome 
change from all other low-priced cars. 
It was greeted as a car that leadership 
built—and enjoyed the greatest recep- 
tion ever given a new Chevrolet since 
1929. As a result, Chevrolet looks for- 
ward to thanking America again next 
year for Chevrolet Six 
FIRST in sales among all motor cars. 


piacing the 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


LEADERSHIP IN VALUE BRINGS LEADERSHIP IN SALES 


MAKING A HABIT OF 


and for the sixth consecutive time Chevrolet occupies 
FIRST PLACE AT THE NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE SHOWS 











Pierce-Arrow Eight Club Sedan, $2695 at the factory 
Special equipment extra. 


EIGHT AND TWELVE CYLINDER ENGINES .. . AUTOMATIC POWER BRAKES .. . HIGH POWER PERFORMANCE 


AN EXTRAORDINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 
by The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company 


Founded at Buffalo, N.Y. in 1901 


r today’s line, Pierce-Arrow has brilliantly surpassed its own 
finest traditions . .. with a new product, and a new set of 
values, as yet unapproached in all the markets of the world. 


NEW PIERCE-ARROW PRICES 


adjusted to meet existing economic conditions 


Quality of material, engineering and performance maintained at Pierce-Arrow Standards 


TODAY’S NEW EIGHTS TODAY’S NEW TWELVES 
Models No. 836... 135 Horsepower. . 136" & 139" Wheelbases Models No. 1236.. 160 Horsepower. . 136" & 139" Wheelbases 
61-inch Tread... 366 ¢.%.d.... Automatic Power Brakes 61-inch Tread... 429¢.i.d.... Automatic Power Brakes 
Club Brougham, 5 Passenger, Trunk on rear . $2385 Club Brougham, 5 Passenger, Trunk onrear . $2785 
Soeur sw aw tw we st TD ee fk aa 
Club Sedan,5 Passenger. . . . . . . . 2695 ClubSedan,S Passenger. . . . . . ~~. 3095 
Sedan,7 Passenger . . . . 28 Se Tee ws ws A ee OS 
Enclosed Drive Limousine, 7 Passenger. . . 2975 Enclosed Drive Limousine, 7 Passenger. . . 3375 ioe 
All prices f. 0. b. Buffalo... freight, tax and special equipment extra k 
Payment-from-income plan, with unusually attractive terms, if desired 
The above models are available, also, in the Pierce-Arrow Salon groups, with special de Luxe appointments. In addition, there are the 


Custom creations, with 175 horsepower and 142” and 147” wheelbases, each a rare expression of Pierce-Arrow character and fineness. 
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Mr. STEPHEN BAKER 

Mr, Paut D, Cravary 
Gen, SMEDLEY Burer 
Mr. Brapiey Martin, Jr. 
Mr. Dantex C. JACKLING 
Mr. Cornexivs F, KELitry 
Mr. F. Ww, Roesiing 


Ll * Selected at random from 


NOM E of you Whose Names we’vye 
listed ha Ve paid $8000 and higher 


for your Pierce-Arrows. You know 
the flawless Performance which Pierce- 
Arrow Precision Practices assure, 
ay’s new 
S...and incredible as it 
may seem, Pierce-Arrows Priced to 
sell for as low as $2385, 

We Want to Place one of these Cars 
at the service of each of you for 500 
miles of driving, We want you to 
Compare it jn every det 
finest Pierce-Arrow 


ail with the 


you’ve Owned, 


t- 4d Phen DVL ¢ nal Perf Ma 14 
Twelve ¢ 


€: A few Weeks 
hat had already cover 


hours at IN average of 112.9 miles p r hour 


THe PIERCE-Arrow Moror c 





age 


d more than 35 


Mr. Epwarp N, Hurtey 
Mr, Epwarp ¥. STOTESRURY 
Hon, ALBERT C. Rrr¢ HIE 
Mr. Howarp SPRECKE!s 

Mr, FRANK A. VANDERLIp 
Mr, Orvitie Waricur 


Mr, Georcr W. Wi KER 


SHAM 


J 


the Pierce. Ay Tow Blue, & | 


We want YOu to experience the great 
Surge of its 135 to 175 horsepower, 


the S4Uper-smoothness of its drive, the 
almost Magic action of its Automatic 
Power Brakes, the luxurious Steadi- | 
ness and quiet with Which jt rides in | 


“very gear and under all ¢ 


What we already know , . that by | 


turning Current €conomic Conditions 
to your account, we have 


the greatest fine car y 


Created 


alue ever offered | 


4S well as the finest Pierce-Arrow | 
of all time 
' 
) at Salt Lak, City, a stock Pierce-Arroy | 
I Sas qd ven tor 24 « it 
id 1 f 710 » J / 


iR Company, Buffalo N.Y. 
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—_ 
hits on his private standard-sized projector. He — 
is well off, not rich. = 

Impartial Senate observers rate him thus 
shrewd, industrious legislator of independent in. 
telligence but devoid of leadership; a good hater 
who is roundly hated; a voluble Progressive 
afraid to take a positive stand on the Mooney 
THE NAME Billings case in his own back-yard; a would-] 
President embittered by successive failures 
loud vital force who will leave a large imprint 
on the Senate, if not U. S. history. His ter 
expires March 4, 1935.—Eb. 
capa 
Scott & Christ 
Sirs: 
I expected a lucid discussion of Technocrac) 
in this week’s issue of Time, but was woefulh 
disappointed. Your article, unlike almost every- 
thing else in Time, was inept, amateurish. 
NOW IDENTIFIES OUR COMPLETE LINE OF | found two and one half columns devoted to 
the past life of Howard Scott, one half column 
% STRUMENTS devoted to the future, if any, of Technocracy 
PRODUCTS INCLUDING S IN Obscure as may be the theory of Technocracy 
7 LyCO your article was more befuddled. Howard Scott 
may be a charlatan, but does this condemn the 
findings of the much-discussed Columbia coterie? 
While the simile may be far-fetched, I am r ye 
z = minded of a scoffer who might have said: “This 
As of January 1, 1933, the Taylor Instrument guy Christ used to be a carpenter. What does hi 
Companies will generally replace the name know about God? q ete 
] £ . I ) ae 
nm . “un PAT FRANK Ht 
Tycos with that of Taylor. Paihia TL: b) 
Af : ite fi Subscriber Frank errs in his statistic \ 
After that date, new types anc a signs oO | OF three columns, just one went to Scott ; 
Taylor Instruments as well as containers, de- | The Man.—Ep. fami 
scriptive material and advertising will carry the = 2 aah es and 
name Taylor. Tycos-marked instruments, with ... The Christ, Jesus of Nazareth, was not who 
Y . ‘ . 1] 2 7 ’ . e . . ' a 
a few exceptions, and Tycos material produced a Fellow of Oxford nor did he have the ben 
4 ‘ : _ a of our five Jesuit schools. Yet his ideas had a CK 
prior to that date, for sale during the year 1933, | little something in them, - 
yj ‘arry . ‘] stating, “The Nz me Tavlor That Primi should murder sleep of ignorance [+ 
will carry our label st iting, Phe ; Taylo sine Ges ae, ene ee et G1 
NOW identines ur Complete Line 0 roaucts, ween the stalwart steed of many a noble young rhe 
N Identifies Our ¢ plete I f Product j | | ble 3 abo 
: Tk... ¢ , 99 ~ 2 4 thought but to base its attack on the one real 
Including Tycos Instruments,” until their in- Scans iat Stan -cak at ths daameadien. the « 
ventory is exhausted. a lack of credentials!!! How unfortunate, those wor 
seeking refuge in the Ark could not prove they ‘ 
We consider it advisable to use one general had come over on th ua flower! . of | 
° » ° > : EREMIAH I.TIENNI nd 
¢ ne > acre , » “e av | : an ana 
trade name in place of two in the future to avoid Washington, D. C. 
any misconception about the uniform quality i: ETD Je Git 
5 ie othe ni Sirs y 
of Taylor products. This is a change long antici- Have read your atticie ta the Dec. 36 len wad 
pated as a result of the continued growth of the of Time, cutienos ype some rat with interest In ad 
7 . m ° a nation tires and disgustec alter three v« om ; 
Taylor Instrument Companies. It must be im- of starvation in the midst of plenty, a plan whi aees 
° . . ° ; promises as sweeping ono nd socis ol 
mediate in view of our plans to bring out new pr es as sweeping economic and social ref i 
. . | as doe Fechnocracy is bound to produce lwo 
items and to start the most extensive adver- | enormous wave of enthusiasm, and Time does 
tising promotion ever undertaken by the Taylor well to give it extended space ¢1 
; : _ ; But why waste an entire column of newsprint ERE 
Instrument ( ompanies,. | in attempt to tear down the character of the uy! 
man behind the movement? Surely it is 1 man 
A recent survey of the United States con- criticism of Howard Scott that he failed to | s 
. . ate | born with a gold spoon in his mouth. Jesus befo 
vinced us that the name Taylor, placed on our | Christ began His career as a carpenter. lees 
products for homes, trade, professions and in- It might be of interest to your readers | h 
: é ; know that Technocracy is far from a new ide 1e | 
dustries, will best represent the high standard Edward Bellamy, in his books Looking Ba Pact 
. . . ware q lity it 5 Ss ago. gives ave 
of quality and accuracy established by the Tay- ward and Equality, written 50 years ago, gi 
‘ lee : . clear and complete picture of the plan in oper 
or instrumen ompanies rough more ian tion ‘ | 
lor Inst t Comy throug tl GH 
eighty years of business life. Grorce N. HEFLICK low 
Mantua, Ohio ‘ a Pl: 
/ _ J A doctor who offered a sure-cure for ' 
a. LA ; SSRDER cancer would be required by sensible peo- GA 
i, ple to present scientific credentials. Or, ‘ smal 
President doctor who predicted that the world was 
doomed soon to perish from cancer woul ¢ T 
be required by sensible people to present his < 


Taylor Instrument Companies gy ent 9 if J 

Y : ip “Technocracy” was a diagnosis of the = me 

ROCHESTER. N.Y. economic structure allegedly based 1 steac 

scientific calculation. “Technocracy” was ; ther 
also an obscurely defined cure for < 

ay or otherwise fatal condition. Trme asked for 
the No. 1 Technocrat’s credentials and re- 
ported what it found 

INDICATING, RECORDING and CONTROLLING INSTRUMENTS The analogy with Jesus Christ, apart | 

from considerations of blasphemy, seems } 

to Trme to illustrate the befuddlement of 

those who grasp so eagerly and pitifully at 

a means of salvation which has not yel 

been announced. 

This befuddlement arises mainly from 
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HE FAMILY INVISIBLE 


XE Two families will ride 
b( So i in each new motor car 
LTB. ° P 

[Har that is bought during 


Sat 
Af 
A 


| the year 1933. 


PINS ZB); @One will be the 
family of the man who buys the car 
and the other, the family of the man 
who built the car—the family invisible. 


€ What do I mean? 





@ The motor car stands a tribute to 
labor. Its raw materials, as the ore in 
the earth and the tree in the forest, are 
worth but a few dollars until the hand 
of labor converts them into beauty 
and value. 


@ It would take a man skilled in 80 
trades one full year to bring a Packard 
car from nature’s resources to show- 
room floor—a man with a wife and 
two or three children. 


€ There is a double satisfaction in 
buying any new car at this time. The 
man who buys one gets a value never 
before approached and he gives a fel- 
low man a job—for one whole year if 
he buys a Cadillac, a Lincoln or a 
Packard, 


€ He rides the family invisible as fel- 
low passengers for months if he buys 
a Plymouth, a Chevrolet or a Ford. 


@ And so with all other cars, large or 
small. 


Think how a man would throw out 
his chest and pat himself on the back 
if he could direct a worthy man to a 
steady job. What’s the difference whe- 
ther he does this directly or indirectly 


—as long as the man gets the job? 


@ Remember —a motor car bought 
means a motor car to be built. 


@ Do I hear someone say “Yes, but 
who has any money to buy new cars?” 


q Let’s get set on some facts. 


@ Wealth has shifted. Income is less. 
But $100 will now buy all that $132 
bought in 1929. Why not take advan- 
tage of this offset when— 


@ this country has nearly 50% more 
gold reserve than any other country; 


@ its banks are reported in excellent 
liquid condition with more than 
$9,000,000,000 in gold, currency and 
government securities — the founda- 
tion for an enormous super-structure 
of credit; 


@ it has 44,352,000 savings accounts 
with $24,281,000,000 on deposit — 
more than twice the amount of our 
War Debts and nearly six times enough 
to buy and scrap every motor car now 
in use; 

@ it has two savings depositors to oc- 
cupy the front seat of every one of its 
21,045,000 cars and nearly $1,200 in 
savings to spread out on the rear seat. 


@ Poor America! 


q All of this savings money is work- 
ing for 3% or less and neglecting 
countless opportunities. And though 
hoarding is a less popular pastime 
than it was, there is still a billion dol- 
lars in hiding without benefit of inter- 
est or return. 


@ This billion dollars would more 


than pay for all the motor cars sold 
during the year 1932. 

@ This country is like an enormous 
cask. One filled with pent up appetite, 
necessity of replacement and repair, 
and billions and billions of dollars. 


Q A cask with staves held by bands of 
fear. 

@ Some day, and it may be soon, con- 
fidence, the yeast of business, is going 
to start the cask’s contents ““working” 
and then we may have a veritable ex- 
plosion of prosperity. 


Q This country is rich and it is sound. 
It can be prosperous for years in re- 
placements and repairs alone. It does 
not need to wait for some big thing to 
happen or for some new invention. It 
can do the simple thing. Paint its 
homes, for example. I believe that 
every unemployed family head could 
have work for two months in painting 
the buildings now going to rack and 
ruin through nature’s ravage. 

@ Let’s consider the family invisible. 
Let’s invite it to ride in our new cars 
and to be the guest in our homes as we 
buy new furniture and the hundred 
and one other things we need. 

@ Let’s turn some of our lazy billions 
into work and take advantage of op- 
portunities that may never again come 
our way. 

@ The reluctance to spend is the great- 
est single obstacle to the return of 
better times. 

@ 1933 will be as great as our spend- 
ing courage. 


President —-PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
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TWELVE CYLIND ER 


MOTOR CARS 





AT PRICES RANGING FROM $2700 
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Tue NEW 12 cylinder Lincoln, with 136-inch wheelbase and 125 horsepower, provides a type of performance 
that is possible only with the 12 cylinder engine as built by Lincoln. It combines Lincoln’s tested mechanical 
excellence with a new beauty of flowing lines. And it offers these typical Lincoln qualities at the lowest prices 
in Lincoln history. . .. The 12 cylinder Lincoln, with 145-inch wheelbase and 150 horsepower, is designed 
to the most minute detail to meet every requirement of those who insist upon the utmost in motoring trans- 
portation. With new lines and new refinements, it is an advanced expression of the Lincoln ideal... a 
motor car as nearly perfect as possible to produce. . . .The two 12 cylinder Lincolns now presented, in thirty 


standard and custom body types, represent the outstanding achievements of the Lincoln Motor Company. 
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The LineolIn V 12, 136-incech wheelbase, 
125 horsepower. V-type 12 cylinder engine. Four-point suspen- 
ston mounted on rubber. Fully enclosed double-disc type clutch 
requiring light pedal pressure. Ease of steering with worm and 
roller type steering gear. Transmission with synchronizing unit 
to facilitate gear shifting. Two-shoe type brakes with vacuum 
booster to augment pedal pressure. Long springs, front 42 inches, 
rear 58 inches. Welded steel-spoke wheels, one-piece, diam- 
eter 18 inches, with 7.00-inch tires. Hydraulic shock absorbers 


—automatically adjusting to changes in road and temperature. 





The LineolIn V 12, 145-ineh wheelbase, 
150 horsepower. V-type 12 cylinder engine. Four-point suspen- 


sion mounted on rubber. Fully enclosed double-dise type clutch 


requiring light pedal pressure. Ease of steering with worm and 
roller type steering gear. Transmission with synchronizing unit 
to facilitate gear shifting. Two-shoe type brakes with vacuum 
booster to augment pedal pressure. Long springs, front 42 inches, 
rear 62 inches. Welded steel-spoke wheels, one-piece, diam- 
eter 18 inches, with 7.50-inch tires. Hydraulic shock absorbers 


automatically adjusting to changes in road and temperature. 


Prices of the Lincoln 12-136 range from $2700 at Detroit, of the Lincoln 12-145 from $4200 at Detroit. 
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<p, she'd learn 

y,s—but 1 wes : 

= that lots of people 
drink coffee at ms tt. 


If hostesses could listen-in 
they’d all serve Sanka Coffee! 


MANY GUESTS resent the serving of 
the evening coffee. 

They hate to refuse—even though 
coffee keeps them awake. They dread 
the fuss and stir caused when they decline 
coffee. So they accept it—and spend a 
sleepless night thinking unkind thoughts 
about the hostess. 


When you entertain, se-ve the coffee a// 
your guests can enjoy. Serve Sanka Coffee 
—real coffee with 97% of the caffein re- 
moved. Serve Sanka Coffee with the in- 
vitation: “Drink it—and sleep!” 


Try Sanka Coffee’s famous night-test 


What coffee Sanka is! A superior blend 
of the choicest Central and South Ameri- 
can coffees, Sanka Coffee is tempting in 
fragrance, rich and satisfying in flavor. 


REAL COFFEE 





97% CAFFEIN-FREE 





Drink your first cup at night—at mid- 
night, if you wish. Next morning you'll 
know, from actual experience, that you’ve 
discovered a delicious coffee you can en- 
joy morning, noon and night—without 
regret! 

Packed in vacuum-sealed cans, Sanka 
Coffee comes to you as fresh and fragrant 
as the day it was roasted. Your grocer 
sells it—ground or in the bean—with the 
guarantee of absolute satisfaction or your 
money back. Get some to-day. Or send 
coupon and 10c for sample can. Sanka 
Coffee is a product of General Foods. 
Sanka Coffee has been accepted by 
the Committee on Foods of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association with the 
statement: “Sanka Coffee . . . is free 
from caffein effect and can be used 
when other coffee has been forbid- 


den.” 


FE CEPT Em 
AMERICAN 

, MEDICAL J 

h ASSN J 


rd 






General Foods, Battle Creek, Mich. r. 1 
Enclosed find 10c in stamps for which please 


send mea % Ib. sample can of Sanka Coffee. 


Name 


Street 





City. State_ 


This offer not good in Canada 





failure to distinguish between the serious 
industrial and economic problem which 
intelligent folk have long admitted, and 
the particular “ism’ adumbrated by a 
word, Technocracy, which was invented by 
William Henry Smyth. 

Time did not undertake to present a 
treatise on the development of the ma- 
chine and its relation to human labor.* 
Numerous books and articles on that sub- 
ject had appeared long before “Tech. 
nocracy” broke intoprint on Aug. 21, 1932. 
The scientific findings of ‘“Technocracy’ 
have yet to appear. What Time did do 
was to summarize all that was news- 
worthy (i. e. what little had been specifi- 
cally revealed) as to “Technocracy’s” 
scare-&-cure.—Ep. 


Sirs: 


Just 


a personal note} to thank for the 


(Continued on p. 42) 


you 


his has been done by numerous writers at 


great length. Brief bibliography: Recent Socid 
Trends (published Jan. 2, 1933), Vol. 1, Chapter 
6, by Ralph G. Hurlin and Meredith B. Givens 


Thorstein Veblen: cory of Business Enterprise, 
1904; The Instinct of Workmanship, 1918: The 
Place of Science dern Civilization, 10919; 
The Engineers & the ’rice System, 1921. Fred 
erick Soddy: Wealth, Virtual Wealth & Debt, 
1926. Fred Henderson: Economic Consequences 
‘ Power Productios Alvin) Harvey 
Hansen: Econo Sta t in an Unbalanced 
World, 1932. Paul H. Douglas & Aaron Director: 
Problem of Unemployment, 1931. Leon P. Alford: 
In Recent Econon Changes, 1926, Chapter 3 
leo Wolman in Recent Economic Changes, 
Chapter 6; also George E. Barnett, a publications 
of the Harvard University Press on Machinery 
and Labor. Important magazine articles are also 
numerous. The general subject is discussed abroad 
under the heading of ‘Rationalization,’ and a 


Rationalization” 
Labor Office at 


report on the ‘Social 
published by the 
Geneva in 1931, will serve as an introduction te 
the foreign field. The best general digest of ma 
terial published in this country may be found ia 
an article in the Monthly Labor Review published 
by the U. S. Department of Labor in November 
1932 on “Technological Changes, Productivity of 


\spects of 
International 








labor and Labor Displacement.” In February of 
the same year the Monthly Labor Review published 
a lengthy bibliography on ‘‘Dismissal Compensa- 


same field. See also issues 


tion’? which skirts the 
‘ 931, January, April, 


for October and December 





June and August 193 Other important articles 
are a series by Rexford G. Tugwell on_ the 
“Theory of Occupational Obsolescence” beginning 
in the Political Science Quarterly in June 10631} 
an article by Robert G. Myers in the Journal of 
Political Econom \ugust 1929; an article by 


Clague & Couper in the Quarterly Journal of 
































Ke _February )31; studies by Elizabeth 
I in the America Economics Review, 
19; y Paul H. Douglas in the American 
ederationist 1930, by Franklin Hobbs in_ the 
In rica 3a § ion Journal 1930 and 
hy Michael Scheler he Annals of the America 
\cademy of Politica 1 Social Science, 1031. 
Readers lacki1 the or inclination to ex 
plore this bibliography wil nd in Fortune for ; 
December 1032 an article “Obsolete Men”) deal 
ing t h tl eral problem of i 
nol« The Fortune article ig 
ot conc l lecl acy,” but presents 
the underlyi1 | V *Technocracy” has 
ntly attempt t ppropriate as its own. 
‘Permission to publish granted Ep. 
“ese & 
(Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.) 
: Henry R. Luee. 
jing Editor: John S. Martin. 
Associates: John Shaw Billings, Laird S. G 
rough, Myron Weiss. Weekly Contril 
Elizabeth Armstrong, Carlton J. Balliett J1 
FF. Busch, David Cort, Washington Do 
J. T. Everitt, Mar Fraser Albert L. 
A] Grover David 1 I 
kK ] D. Kennedy r. 5 
Matthews, Frank N J 
Francis deN. Schroe it 
Charles Wertenbaker, S. 
Correspondence pertaining to editorial conten 
should be sent to 135 East 42nd Street, New Y« 
hanges of addre Two weeks noti 
ired for change of address. When ordering 
hange, please give both the new address and t 
1 Idress. 
\ddress all correspondence regarding subscr 
on, index, binders, bound volumes, to the Circi 
yer, 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill 
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|\NOBODY GOT IN__ BUT 
THE NEWs GOT OUT! 


THE STORY OF THE CAR THAT WAS FAMOUS BEFORE IT WAS INTRODUCED 


® WE locked the doors... we barred the windows! 
Day and night ‘for ten long months, guards kept watch 
outside the Engineering Laboratories. 

Behind those guarded doors, inspired stylists were 
at work. Great engineers labored late. A new DeSoto 
Was taking shape. A smarter DeSoto... at a thrifty price! 

Nobody got in... but the news leaked out just the 
same. When we started stocking up our dealers... five 
weeks ago... motorists found a way to see it. Thou- 


sands started to talk about its wonderful new smartness. 


And in spite of the fact that it was all supposed to be 
secret ... hundreds even placed their orders in advance! 

Such a thing never happened before. New cars 
usually must be introduced.” But: DeSoto had that 
thing called smartness ... smart America wouldn't 
wait ... and we found ourselves with a new car that 
was actually famous before it was announced! 

Well... here it is. The whole thrilling story. Study 
the following pages... and you'll see why smart America 


is already excited over the new DeSoto! 
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WHOD EVER THINK THESE MEN 
WERE FAMOUS ENGINEERS : 


e@ HERE they are...hard at it... Engineers Skelton, 
Zeder and Breer. 


staff of specialists ... 


The three men who... with a huge 
are responsible for the smart styl- 


ing and mechanical excellence of the new DeSoto. 
Sure they're in their shirt-sleeves ... they very often 
Not only be- 


cause they love it... but because everything must be 


are. They work hard. Far into the night. 


perfect when you're designing a car like DeSoto. 

Month after month they’ve been at it. Checking... 
changing... refining... improving. Outdoing themselves 
.» better... 


over and over... to make DeSoto bigger . 


safer, faster and still more beautiful 


Working out such things as the Coincidental Start 
. you step on the gas and the engine starts. Perfectin 


the fine points of Floating Power engine mountings . 


hydraulic brakes...safety-steel bodies... \-girder frame 


Yes. skin dee 


There’s plenty under that stylish hood. 


DeSoto’s smartness is more than 


It’s engineered hiae 
with downright smartness... 
just as modern... just as up-to-the-minute . . . as! 


smooth, flowing grace of DeSoto’s gay, sparkling line: 


than evel 


and that means you buy . . . alon 


a power-plant and a chast 
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* WHAT ARE THESE SCULPTORS DOING 
IN AN AUTOMOBILE FACTORY ? 
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®@ No, it isn’t being done by every automobile maker. 
But DeSoto is different... in everything that counts! 

For instance ... these skilled sculptors, intently at 
work in our factory. Building up every new line in clay 
before it is approved. DeSoto stylists aren’t content to 
work from flat attists’ drawings. They won’t pass judg- 
ment from an engineering blue-print. When they style 
a Car, they expect to start a vogue. 


So they see every new model... in three dimensions 
and in full size... before they finally say, “That’s it!” 


They study the fenders, the lights, the hood. They 
check up the radiator, the cowl, the body. Are the w heels 


in scale? Is the “profile” good? The clay model shows! 


It all costs money. But in the end it pays. DeSoto’s 
radiator might not be so rakish... body lines might not 
be so graceful...air-flow fenders might not “flow” so 
well...except for this practice of seeing in advance! 

It’s our insurance of a car that’s truly smart. It’s your 
insurance of a car that will “do you proud”... whether 


people see you coming, going, or sw inging smoothly by! 
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DE SOTO HAS THAT THING 
CALLED SMARTNESS ! 


— 
| 


@ NEW...DARING... different ... DeSoto is all of that! 


Its rounded radiator is a mark you cannot miss. There’s 


a distinction in its lines that sets it off on any highway. 


But DeSoto is not just a car that you will “notice.” It’s 
a smart car for smart people. The height of fashion! 


And that’s true of every interior detail! 
Take a look at those “tufted” doors! That’s a custom 
touch you'll seldom find! Look at the tailoring of those 


seats... 


. divan-type upholstery in the smartest fabrics. 


Notice the conveniences... the little luxuries. Ash 


receivers at every hand. A package compartment tucke 


neatly in the dash. Richly grained paneling . . . han¢ 


some hardware. And an instrument panel that’s a joy. 


Get into DeSoto... and it does things to you. Rid 
. and you get the “feel” of fine quality! Here: 
And thé things that spe 
smartness. The things smart people demand. 


awhile. . 


comfort. Here’s smoothness. 


And with it all... goes thrift! A luxury ear at low pric 
Thanks to ten long months... many hours of midnig! 


oil... all spent building smartness up . . . and price dow 
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TS AMERICAS SMARTES 
LOW-PRICED CAR! 


light where you need it, not in the other fellow’s eyes. 


® OF COURSE it’s a thrill to drive a car that makes you 
belong! But smartness... after all...is only a part of 
the story! What’s underneath that long, sleek hood? 


A hig, husky engine... with a 79-horsepower rating. 
Plenty of “lift”? when you want it, and enough speed 
for a Peter DePaolo. More than you'll ever use! 
_ Patented Floating Power engine mountings ... and a 
final end to vibration. Multi-cylinder smoothness and 
no more driving fatigue! There’s Coincidental Starting 

+. no starter button at all! Automatic Choke and Heat 
Control. And new Flex-beam Lighting ... which gives 


There’s alonger wheelbase... Free Wheeling... Hydrau- 
lic Brakes... All-Silent Transmission... Down-draft Car- 
buretion...Squeak-proof Oilite Springs ...Safety-steel 
Bodies ... Heavy-duty Ignition... and these are just the 
highspots of this thrilling new car. 

See DeSoto. Ride init! Just look at these prices! New Standard Mod- 
els: Business Coupe $695; Coupe with Rumble Seat $735; Brougham 

Sedan $765. New Custom Models: Coupe $790; Special Brough- 
am $ ; Sedan $835; Convertible Coupe $845; Convertible Sedan 


$975. All prices f.0. b. factory. Airwheels standard on custom models. 
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CENTRAL CONTROL 





of the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company is aided by 


TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 


TueE Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company co-ordi- 
nates the varied production and distribution activities 
of widespread offices and mills with the help of Tele- 
typewriter Service — typing by wire. So flexible and 
accurate is this speedy method of communication that 
executives in Youngstown and Chicago regulate opera- 
tions as if their offices were in one building. 

Orders received at Youngstown General Offices are 
typed by wire immediately to the Chicago District 
Office, then relayed to the mills involved. Shipping 
information is instantly available at headquarters. Pur- 
chases and production begin at once. No time is lost. 
Quick customer service is assured. Questions, answers, 
specifications, contract requirements may be trans- 
mitted instantly and accurately in typewritten form. 

Regular daily production reports from all 
mills are relayed from Chicago to Youngstown 
General Offices by Teletypewriter. Identical a 


typewritten records at both offices eliminate errors, 
do away with checking and costly duplication. Up 
to-the-minute advice on production, purchases ant 
sales may be sent from headquarters to points affected 

Teletypewriter Service aids many businesses, larg 
and small. It cuts costs, speeds service, regulates opera 
tions. Without charge, your local Bell Telephon 
Business Office will gladly advise you. 


TELETYPEWRITER EXCHANGE SERVIC 
permits any subscriber to it to typewrite by wire instantly to an 
other subscriber to the service, whether he be 300 feet aroun 


the corner or 3000 miles across the continent. 


PRIVATE LINE TELETYPEWRITER SERVIC! 
is used to connect a given number of points continuous! | 
throughout the business day or for periods ranging from) 
one to twenty-four hours. Both services provide speed) 


accurate, two-way typewritten communication. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
Catch 


North Florida disgraced itself in Re- 


publican eyeslast week when its fish turned * 


Democratic and refused to take President 
Hoover's bait. As in Ossabaw Sound off 
Georgia the week before, the President 
trolled his line for hours in the waters 


about Fernandina but caught nothing 
worth keeping. Disgusted, he ordered the 
U.S. S. S. Sequoia, his holiday craft, to 


wind its way down the coast through the 
twisty inland waterway to better fun and 


fishing. Progress was slow through shoal 
waters. Twice the Sequoia grounded. The 


President baked in the sun, played Hoover- 

all, worked at a desk set up under an 
wning on the after deck. 

Out in the Atlantic off Palm Beach 
board Captain Herman Gray’s sloop Orca, 
President Hoover's luck changed. His 
st day’s catch: three sailfish (one 7 ft., 
Sin.) and a dolphin. The second day he 
cot two more “sails,” one of which was 
irely an inch too short to win him the 
diamond button” awarded by the Sailfish 
Club of Florida for eight-footers. 

New Year’s Day the President & guests 
ttended services at the Royal Poinciana 
Community Chapel, spent an hour driving 

out Palm Beach in a borrowed car. 
Early next morning he boarded a train to 
return to Washington and the last 59 days 
of his term in the White House. 

@ With the President absent, the White 
House offices were cleaned and painted for 
his successor. Because of the President- 
elect’s lameness, short ramps will replace 
steps at the side door of the executive 
fices leading to the White House and in 
he east end of the second-floor hall lead- 
ing to the Lincoln Study. Also under 
consideration was the construction of a 
small warm-water swimming pool in the 
White House basement, similar to the one 
Mr. Roosevelt had in the Executive Man- 
sion conservatory at Albany, where he 
took regular underwater leg exercises be- 
tween trips to Warm Springs. 

@ In December 1929, President Hoover, 
With the aid of $500,000 from the Rocke- 
eller Foundation, appointed a Research 
Committee on Social Trends “with a view 
to providing such a review as might supply 


ef cyber 3 é ; 
4 basis for the formulation of large 
national policies looking to the next phase 
in the nation’s development.” The com- 


ittee: Wesley Clair Mitchell, chairman, 
rofessor of Economics at Columbia: 
Edward Merriam, Professor of 
Political Science at Chicago; Shelby Mil- 
lard Harrison, general director of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation: Alice Hamilton of 
t School of Public Health: 


he Harv rd 
Duan } , . e e 
Howard Washington Odum, Professor of 


} 
I 
Charl 
1its 
y 
| 
I 


Sociology at the University of North Caro- 
lina; William Fielding Ogburn, Professor 
of Sociology at Chicago. With the help 
of more than 500 investigators the com- 
mittee “looked at America as a whole,” 
without prejudice or patriotism, weighed 


r 





Keystone 
FISHERMAN Hoover 
He missed the button by one inch. 


its government, law, science, education, 
trade, manners, morals, contrasted its sky- 
scrapers and its slums, its censorships and 
its dirty literature, its Prohibition and its 
easy divorces. Last week it put into two 
fat volumes and 29 chapters its findings 
on the U. S. during the first third of the 
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20th Century. Declared President Hoover: 

“The significance of this report lies in 
the fact that it is a co-operative effort on 
a very broad scale to project into the 
field of social thought the scientific mood 
and the scientific method. . . .” 


Out of bales & bales of data the com- 
mittee, with no thesis to prove, concluded 
that the jumble of U. S. life needs some 
sort of long-range, large-scale economic 
and social planning. Almost like a defini- 
tion of Communist tenets was this com- 
mittee observation on the U. S.: “Of the 
great social organizations, two, the eco- 
nomic and the governmental, are growing 
at a rapid rate, while two others, the 
church and the family, have declined in 
social significance, although not in human 
values. Church and family have lost 
many of their regulatory influences over 
behavior 3 

Other comments on present trends and 
future drifts were: 
“Modern civilization rests upon energy 
from inorganic matter rather than 
human or animal Imme- 
diately urgent is the need of preventing 
with undesired inheritable 
traits from having offspring. Crime 
fluctuates with the business cycle. More 
and more inventions are made each year 
and there is no reason to think that tech- 
nological developments will ever stop. 

Death rates are still much higher in 
the lower income groups than in others. 


derived 


sources. 


individuals 


Until the death rate does not vary ac- 
cording to income, it seems paradoxical to 
claim that wage earners are receiving a 
living wage. Poverty is by no means van- 
quished One man in ten is buried 
1 pauper We devote more attention 


q° 


to making money than to spending it 
The bargaining power of women is 
Bad housing persists in part 


Weak 
ecause of the durability of the construc- 
tion materials used in old houses 


“The alternative to constructive social 
may be a prolongation of a 
of drift. More definite alternatives, 
however, are urged by dictatorial systems 
i factors of force and violence 


initiative 


] oli \ 


s 


in which the 


oom large. Unless there can be a 
more in pressive integration of social skills 
than is revealed by recent trends, there 
can be no assurance that these alternatives 
with violent revolution and dark periods 
of repression can be averted. .* 2 
committee does not wish to assume an 


attitude of alarmist irresponsibility but it 
would be highly negligent to gloss over the 
stark and bitter realities of the social situa- 
tion and to ignore the imminent perils in 
further advance of our heavy technical 
machinery over crumbling roads and shak- 
ing bridges. There are times when silence 
is not neutrality but assent.” 
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National Affairs— (Continued) 





Remote Control 

Last week the U. S. centre of political 
gravity shifted from Washington to AlI- 
bany with the ectoplasmic emergence of 
President-elect Roosevelt as the nation’s 
new leader. De jure he was still Governor 
of New York with a hands-off policy on 
National Affairs. De facto he was the 
supreme party captain to whom Demo- 
crats in & out of the Federal capital looked 
for orders. 

For weeks eager Democrats have been 
flocking to Albany to learn the wishes of 
the next President. Governor Roosevelt 
talked with them at long length but al- 
ways in general terms about what he 
wanted, what he did not want. Visitors 
returning to Washington spread their ideas 
of the Roosevelt ideas, with the result that 
everyone was speaking for the President- 
elect and no one knew his mind. 

Examples of remote control which made 
Albany last week’s capital of the U. S.: 

Taxation. Newsmen pardonably as- 
sumed that Chairman Collier ef the House 
Ways & Means Committee was speaking 
with the sanction of the President-elect 
when he declared: “I’d rather have the 
dentist pull my back teeth than support a 
sales tax, but I don’t see any other alterna- 
tive if we’re going to balance the Budget.” 
Chimed in Speaker Garner who as Vice 
President-elect is supposed to know the 
Roosevelt mind: “If it is necessary to have 
a manufacturers’ tax to balance the Budg- 
et, I'd have it.” 

For 24 hours Washington witnessed a 
Democratic stampede toward a sales tax 
Then from Albany through the Press came 
a disembodied Voice with a strong Har- 
vard accent: “Friends of Mr. Roosevelt 
would be horrified at the very thought 
that he in any way favored a general 
manufacturers’ sales tax.” 

“T guess that means the end of the sales 
tax for this session,” muttered Speaker 
Garner. 

Capitalized Construction. Another 
idea from Albany called for the Govern- 
to remove expenditures for public 
ks from the regular budget paid out 
of current receipts and capitalize them 
separately by means of a bond issue. Of 
this trick Speaker Garner snapped: “Mere 


bookkeeping! 





Reorganization. The next manifesta- 
ion of Albany control over Washington 
occurred when South Carolina’s Senator 
: announced that, at Governor 
Roosevelt’s specific request, blanke 

hority would be given the next Presi 

to reorganize and abolish multifari 
executive agencies to save money, balance 
the Budget. Not since War days had it 
been proposed to give the White Ho 
such extraordinary power. How he would 
use it Mr. Roosevelt 
he had mastered the detailed set-up of the 
Federal Government later this month at 
Warm Springs. Already his agents were 
reported scurrying through the executive 
departments collecting material for him to 
Commented Speaker Garner: “T’d 
like to see the new President try out his 
At the same time Congress would 


Keep control of the situation. 





would decide after 


study. 


ideas. 


Congressional “control of the situation” 
is expected to kill off before the 60-day 
time limit President Hoover’s proposal to 
reorganize 58 Federal functions (Time, 
Dec. 19). Democrats explained that the 
Hoover plan was “just a shuffle” but that 
the Roosevelt plan called for major 
changes that should much money. 
Real savings will be difficult. Only Con- 
gress has the constitutional power to 
change the laws for veterans’ pensions, 
Army & Navy upkeep, Federal salaries, 
etc., etc. and Congress is habitually loth to 
tinker these. 

Farm Relief. Once more last week the 
Albany Voice was heard in Washington: 


Save 


“Let us have farm relief legislation at 
once.” Obediently the House Agriculture 


Committee prepared to bring its Domestic 
Allotment bill to the floor this week. 
Speaker Garner ordered the decks cleared 
for a quick vote. But was President- 
elect Roosevelt for the kind of price- 
raising scheme contained in this measure? 
Nobody knew and the Voice was silent. 

Two Capitals. Democratic confusion 
over the sales tax, reorganization and farm 
relief moved New York’s Snell, Repub- 
lican House Leader, to remark: “You 
can’t run the Government from two capi- 
China is an example of that.” 
Perhaps President-elect Roosevelt felt 
way because he summoned a 
meeting of national Democratic legislators 
at his Manhattan home for this week. Then 
presumably a definite party program for 
this Congress and the next will be de- 
veloped in face-to-face debate. 

Last Week President-elect Roosevelt: 
@ Received Mrs. Mary Mooney, 84-vear- 
old mother of California’s famed Prisoner 
Tom Mooney. Said she: “I wish you’d do 
your utmost to help my boy. He’s inno- 
cent.” Said he: “I feel sure because so 
believe he’s innocent that 
ist be some reason for believing in 
Governor Roosevelt wrote 


1 
tals. 


the same 


people 








to Governor Rolph about Prisoner 

Mi 

I ited the State with an oil portrait 

of iself by Jacob Perskie. 

@ Extended executive clemency to seven 
isoner 

4, Bade his Albany staff goodby, wished 
m Happy New Year, was photographed 

¢ M Ruth Goldberg on the right 





ifter clearing out the Gov- 
ernor’s desk preparatory to turning it and 
1e State over to Herbert Henry Lehman: 


“T left a few pencils, an old pen, a half a 
card of matches and some rubber bands 
or Herbet Everything else is mine and 
I'm taking it with me.” 


1 


@ Gave a farewell dinner to his Cabinet, 
hi l an hour at the 
of the death of 
Lehman, who was 


in the day in Manhattan, 








¢ D e | to HUvde - 

citize itil March 4. 

found him “asleep in one corner of the 
car and the missus asleep in the other.” 


@ Announced that, with Nebraska’s 
Norris and others, he would visit Muscle 
later this month 





THE CONGRESS 
Work Done 
The Senate: 


@ Sat for five minutes; recessed for thre 
days; sat for 65 minutes; recessed for 
three days. 
@ Heard Nebraska’s Norris make a mi. 
nor historical correction of his fame 
fight on “Cannonism” in the House 2: 
years ago 
@, Heard Texas’ Connally berate the War 
Department for withdrawing troops fron 
a Texas post scheduled for abandonmen 
(see p. 26). 

The House: 
@ Adopted a conference report on th 
Philippine Independence bill; sent it t 
the President (see p. 25 
@ Passed a $43,652,000 Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation after inserting (138- 
to-105) a $460,000 item for a_ heating 
plant for Howard University (Negro 
which G. O. Politicians considered impor: 
tant for party rebuilding; sent it to th 
Senate. 
@ Passed, with less than 75 members pres 
ent instead of the constitutional quorun 
of 214, a $110.862,000 Department of 
Agriculture appropriation bill; sent it t 
the Senate. In the first three supply bills 
passed this session the House claimed 
saving (on paper) of $160,000,000 ov 
last year. 
@ Received 


Committee a 


Appropriations 
general def 


from the 
$31,421,000 


ciency bill. The Treasury’s budget reques 


for $40,000,000 for tax refunds was calle 
“excessive,” reduced to $28,000,000. 

@ Received from Nebraska’s Howard 
resolution requiring R. F. C 
loans made from February to July befor 
the present publicity law took effect.’ 


ARMY & NAVY 

No More Nicaragua 

Adios! Adio-os! wailed many a black 
eyed belle of dusty Corinto last week 
she waved farewell to her khaki-cl: 
“matrimony.”+ The U. S. Marines wer 
at last leaving Nicaragua for home. TI 
long planked pier at the Pacific port 1 
which lay the transports Henderson an 
Antares creaked with the shuffle of 170 
brown shoe Behind lay six years 0 
bush warfare. Behind lay 20 officers a1 
115 men killed in action. Behind lay Rev- 
olutionist Augustino Sandino still at larg 
Behind lay President Juan Bautista Sacas 
inaugurated day with Preside 
Hoover’s “warmest good wishes for a ver 

‘essf Behind | 
one of the most controversial episodes } 
all U. S. foreign policy. Not left behin 


were 16 M 


to report a 


before 


successful administration.” 





native girls whom 16 J 
had taken to wife 


> 4 } 

Before | the Marines sold to tl 
Nicaratuan Government their Manag 
headquariers, their tennis courts, g¢ 


links, parade grounds. 


Last week R. F. C. reported that between F 
2 and Nov. 30, it paid out $1,502,168,401 
cash loans, got back $283,049,032. Jobless 
lief to totaled 957,109,505 out ol 
available $300,000,000. 

tMarine slang for lover. 
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National A ffairs—(Continued) 





TERRITORIES 
Filipinos Freed? 


For 143 years the U. S. has gradually 
increased its domain by battle and bar- 
gain until today 137,008,435 persons live 
under its flag from Point Barrow on the 
North to Pago-Pago on the South, from 
St. Croix on the East to Balabac Island 
on the West.* Last week Congress sent 
to the White House the first bill in his- 
tory proposing that the U. S. decrease its 
territorial empire. 

The bill was H. R. 7233 providing for 
the independence of the Philippines. Fort- 
night ago the Senate, without a record 
vote, adopted the final conference report 
on the measure. Last week by a standing 
vote of 171 to 16 the House followed suit. 
Last session the House first passed (306 
to 47) H. R. 7233 after only 4o minutes 
debate. Last week it disposed of the 
islands in 60 minutes. 

A veto is widely expected when Presi- 
dent Hoover returns from his Florida fish- 
ing. He will probably have a hard time 
mustering the Congressional one-third 
necessary to sustain his disapproval. 
Though he has never publicly committed 
himself on the issue, two potent members 
of his Cabinet, Secretary of State Stim- 
son, onetime Governor General of the 
Philippines, and Secretary of War Hurley, 
who visited the islands as President 
Hoover’s “eyes & ears” in 1931, have been 
loud in their opposition to turning 
13,000,000 Filipinos loose. Common argu- 
ments against freeing the Philippines: 
1) they are not economically or politi- 
cally prepared to govern themselves; 2) 
their freedom would upset the delicate 
balance of international power in the Far 
East; 3) U. S. citizens who have invested 
$197.000,000 developing the islands would 
be wiped out by the economic chaos to 
follow; 4) the U. S. would breach its 
moral trust to prepare the Filipinos for 
self-government; 5) Congress has no con- 
stitutional power to alienate U. S. terri- 
tory 

History. The House’s hurried action 
climaxed 34 years. of continuous agitation 
for Philippine freedom, following the 
islands’ acquisition by the U. S. from 
Spain on payment of $20,000,000 under 
the Treaty of Paris (Dec. 10, 1898). 
William Jennings Bryan campaigned for 
the Presidency on that issue in 1900. 
William Howard Taft got his political 
Start as the islands’ first civil governor. 
Democrat Francis Burton Harrison pro- 
claimed a “new era” when in 1913 he 
arrived to govern them. The Jones Act of 
1916 declared: “It is, as it has always 
been, the purpose of the people of the 
United States to withdraw their sov- 
ereignty over the Philippine Islands and 
to recognize their independence as soon 
as a stable government can be established.” 
Said Presidents Harding and Coolidge: 
“The time is not yet.” In 1928 and 1932 
the Democratic platform declared for 
“immediate independence.” 

Not until the farm lobbies in Washing- 
ton put their husky shoulders to the issue 


*7. T ~ . ve . 
Last U. S. expansion: purchase of the Virgin 
Islands from Dentaark for $25,000,000 in 1917. 


did Philippine independence make more 
than sentimental progress. Cane raisers in 
Louisiana, beet growers in Utah, were told 
that duty-free sugar from the Philippines 
was ruining their business. Philippine 
cocoanut oil was competing with domestic 
cotton-seed oil. Manila hemp seemed to 
be hurting U. S. cordage producers. These 
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RESIDENT COMMISSIONER OSIAS 
“T’m happy and I’m grateful.” 











miscellaneous economic units were pulled 
together in one grand and wholly selfish 
drive to put the Philippines outside the 
U. S. tariff wall by means of making them 
a free and foreign country. Louisiana’s 
loud Senator Long frankly exclaimed; 
“Where your treasure is, there will your 
heart be also. That applies to the cot- 
ton for the Senator from Mississippi 
[ Harrison] and to the sugar for the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [himself]. So what’s 
the argument?” At such an unabashed 
expression of motive, the Senate rocked 
with laughter. 

Machinery. H. R. 7233 proposes the 
following machinery: Within two years the 
Philippine Legislature is to call a con- 
vention to frame a republican constitution 
which must be approved by the U. S. 
President and the Philippine — people. 
Thereafter an eight-year probationary 
period will follow during which the U. S. 
will retain control of the islands’ inter- 
national affairs, foreign loans and defense. 
A U. S. High Commissioner will replace 
the Governor General. Filipinos will be 
restricted to a U. S. immigration quota of 
50 per year. Duty-free sugar imports to 
the U. S. will be limited to 850,000 tons 
per year, cocoanut oil to 200,000 tons, 
cordage fibre to 3,000,000 Ib. To give 
Filipinos a taste of the tariff, collection of 
an island export tax equal to 5% of the 
U. S. tariff rate on different goods will 
begin in the sixth year, rise to 25% in 
the tenth. On July 4 following the ten- 
year period the President will proclaim 
the Philippines a sovereign commonwealth 
and the U. S. will withdraw all civil (but 
not military) authority. 

To prove to the House that the Philip- 


pines, which he visited last autumn, are 
ready for independence, South Carolina’s 
Hare, H. R. 7233’s sponsor, cited these 
personal observations: “The school is the 
best index to the character and intelli- 
gence of a people. . . . I was greatly im- 
pressed with the architectural design of 
all the school buildings. . They are 
all painted. . . . I was further impressed 
with the lawns, flowers, shrubbery . 
the orderly arrangement of desks and 
chairs. . . . The furniture was not marred 
with pencil marks. Placards were placed 
high on the walls of school-rooms. Some 
I noted: 

Health and dissipation never go to- 
gether. 

The cost of a sanitary closet will be 
much less than your doctor’s bill, if 
without. 

A clean face produces no pimples. 

A healthy scalp harbors no dandruff. 

Vegetables are prods to lazy intestines. 

“These prove to me that the people have 
an advanced conception of the modern 
rules of life and that they are capable of 
establishing and maintaining rules of con- 
duct equal or superior to those found in 
many of the old and independent nations.” 

Brown Views. Final passage of H. R. 

7233 filled brown little Camilo Osias, 
Philippine resident commissioner in the 
House, with a sense of personal triumph. 
Cried he: “Mr. Speaker, I rise to give 
thanks! When this bill becomes law, it will 
be a new charter in human liberty which 
the people have gotten heretofore only 
through bloodshed. . The provisions 
of the measure will be carried out in a 
manner which will do credit to the Ameri- 
can people as well as to the Filipinos. 
Patriotic Filipinos can ill begrudge the 
hardships that may be occasioned, knowing 
full well that liberty has always entailed 
great burdens and _ responsibilities. 
I’m happy and I'm grateful. I envision 
for my people a future grander and more 
glorious once we are independent and 
free.” . 

Badly muddled was Manila’s reaction 
to passage of H. R. 7233. Owners of Ben- 
guet Consolidated, best Philippine mining 
stock, which has just paid a 50% dividend, 
dumped 2,000 shares at 50 centavos (25¢) 
below the market quotation, so alarmed 
were they over the economic consequences 
of independence. The Philippine Legisla- 
ture, sitting as an Independence Commis- 
sion, wrangled and haggled from dawn to 
dark over H. R. 7233. Manuel Quezon, 
President of the Senate, denounced it as 
an insincere “joke,” claimed it was foisted 
on the islands by National City Bank’s 
investment in Cuban sugar. Cries of 
“Immediate independence or nothing!” 
rang through the chamber. Finally the 
legislature resolved to cable its Washing- 
ton representatives that it was “willing” 
to have President Hoover sign the measure 
but not urging him to do so. 

Next day steamship and factory whistles 
blew, crowds lined the streets for a parade 
—but not to celebrate the news from 
Washington. Ignoring that, most Manil- 
ans were honoring José Rizal y Mercado, 
patriot executed by Spaniards in 1896. 
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RADICALS 


“Revolution!” 


A Capitalist and a Communist can 
usually agree on one point—the meaning 
of the word “revolution.”* To both it con- 
jures up a picture of physical violence, 
bloody streets, armed rioters, machine-gun 
rule. When a Socialist talks of “revolu- 
tion,” however, he does not mean a civil 
upheaval by brute force but rather a 
radical political change by orderly political 
methods. He thinks of seizing the brain, 
not the body, of an electorate. 


Such a revolution Socialist Norman 
Thomas had in mind last week when he 
addressed a convention of the Intercol- 
legiate Student Council of the League for 
Industrial Democracy at Manhattan’s 
Barnard College. When young representa- 
tives of 30 Eastern colleges were 20 min- 
utes late arriving to hear him, he, always 
punctual, upbraided them thus: “I’m 
terribly fed up with the romanticism of 
your generation. You give advice on every 
subject, including how not to conduct a 
revolution, but you never get around to 
a meeting on time.” 

The Thomas thesis was the same as the 
cne which won him 881,951 votes in the 
presidential election: Capitalism is totter- 
ing to ruin. A “revolution” (Socialist) is 
at hand. Socialists must be ‘prepared to 
set up their economic system when the 
time comes for “action” (political). Small 
groups of “parlor pinks” are worthless to 
the cause. Workers must be made class- 
conscious, must be given new and inspiring 
leaders for the “revolution.” Organized 
labor offers no such leaders because unions 
have gone in for racketeering. And: ‘“The 
origin of racketeering is obviously in the 
Capitalistic system. Capitalism, essentially 
lawless and brutal, is inherently a racket 
but in America it is more blatantly so.” 

Socialist Paul Blanshard described con- 
ditions in “Socialopia” the day after the 
“revolution.” An international govern- 
ment speaking an international language 
would control all battleships, airplanes, 
munitions, postal rates and currency. In 
the U. S., State lines would vanish and the 
President and Congress would be replaced 
by a national Socialist planning board. 
The Supreme Court (“nine old men conse- 
crated to the mistakes of their forbears”’) 
would be scrapped. The State would en- 
force birth control. Working mothers 
would leave their young in a communal 
nursery in each apartment house. 

Today’s conservatism is yesterday’s 
radicalism. Most thoughtful observers 
agree that the U. S. is now undergoing a 
tremendous socialistic revolution which 
will leave its imprint on the nation long 
after the Depression has passed. For ex- 
ample: 1) the R. F. C. which puts public 
funds to private use for the national wel- 
fare; 2) relief which supplies jobless mil- 
lions with a “dole” not very different in 
principle from Socialist recommendations; 
3) Domestic Allotment which, when 
enacted, will take money from one class 
to give to another class; 4) Inland Water- 


*For a more scientific approach to revolutions 
see p. 24. 


ways Corp., a perfect example of govern- 
ment-in-business. 

Because the War Department ordered 
the transfer of troops from Fort Russell, 
Tex. to Kentucky, Tom Connally, Texas’ 
long-haired, small-footed Senator, raced 
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International 
TEXAS’ CONNALLY 

“The Secretary of War, with a glitter of 
fear in his eye. A 


to Secretary Hurley to protest “this arbi- 
trary, autocratic and unwarranted action.” 
He was, he said, “‘coldly and bluntly told 
that it was no function of the Federal 
Government to protect the U. S. border 
from raids, revolutions, thieves and cut- 
throats.” Back in the Senate last week 
Senator Connally charged that the War 
Department was concentrating its forces 
near the larger cities. “The Secretary of 
War,” exclaimed the Senator, “with a 
glitter of fear in his eye, referred to Reds 
and possible Communists that may be 
abroad in the land.” 


IMMIGRATION 
Royal Yachter 

Manager S. J. Ballinger of Dunhill’s 
Manhattan store reluctantly nodded to a 
clerk. The clerk hopped out to the teem- 
ing corner of 5th Avenue & 43rd Street 
to summon the busy traffic officer. The 
officer set off smartly down West 43rd 
Street. 

“Hey, Romanoff!” the policeman cried 
to a rapidly vanishing little man in skiing 
corduroys and_ horn-rimmed _ glasses. 
“Hey, Romanoff, come back here!” 

The little man stopped, faced the offi- 
cer. ““My name is not Romanoff,” he said 
in lofty Oxonian. “It’s Gerguson.” 

“We've got to go to the station, Ro- 
manoff,” the policeman insisted. 

‘“What’s the use of taking me to the 
station,” said the little man, swiftly 
changing tactics. “They'll only send me 
back to jail. I’ve got $60 here. Why not 
take that and forget it?” 

But the officer did his duty. Thus last 


week, for the fourth time in ten years, 
Manager Ballinger, who first met Harry 
F. (“Mike”) Gerguson (alias 
Michael Alexandrovitch Dmitry Obolen- 
sky Romanoff) in Dunhill’s London shop, 
had set the Law on his slick little cus- 
tomer. As of yore, Mike’s craving for 
Royal Yacht pipe tobacco, at $10 per lb., 
had gotten him in trouble. He simply 
cannot keep away from Dunhill’s and its 
fragrant mixture, which was first recom- 
mended to him, he claims, by his royal 
friend ‘‘David” (Prince of Wales). 

Immigration authorities at Ellis Island, 
where Mike was to be found next day 
wearing a tiger orchid pinned to his 
sweater, were not quite sure what they 
could do with their prisoner. When he 
arrived in Manhattan three weeks ago 
after a year spent chiefly in French jails 
for. stowing away on the Jle de France 
and later lifting other people’s travelers’ 
checks, Mike told his many barroom 
friends that he had arrived on the Europa, 
stowage (TIME, Jan. 2). But the Govern- 
ment’s case against him for illegal entry 
on the Europa began to fade when the 
North German Lloyd line maintained that 
Mike could not have come into the coun- 
try on their boat. Mike soon agreed, said 
he had entered via Canada. Secondary 
plan of the Government was to deport 
Mike as an alien, born in Vilna, Russia. 
But earliest available records of his gene- 
sis place him in a Manhattan orphanage 

A film company has bought The New 
Yorker’s recent Gerguson serial by News- 
hawk Alva Johnston. 


STATES & CITIES 


For Money ; 

A traveling salesman stopping at a small- 
town hotel approached the cashier one 
morning. “I’m carrying more money than 
I like to,” he said importantly. “Will 
you take care of this $100 bill for me?” 
The cashier put it in the safe, gave a 
receipt. 

The hotel’s butcher called to collect 
what was due him, $100. The drummer’ 
money being handy, the cashier paid with 
that. The butcher went on down the 
street, paid his rent, $100. The landlord 
owed his lawyer $100. The lawyer owed 
the doctor. The doctor owed the hotel 
$100. Before dark the same $r1oo bill was 
back in the hotel’s safe, In came the 
drummer. 

“Thanks,” he said as the clerk handed 
over the money. To a big-city friend the 
drummer said, as they strolled out of the 
lobby: . “I had that hick all hot & 
bothered, keeping this $100 bill for me 
It’s stage money!” and to impress other 
hicks, he used the bill to light a cigar. . . 

Wall Streeters were telling each other 
the above story last week as a joke, 4 
puzzler. But in several places throughout 
the land businessmen were seriously ex- | 
perimenting with new kinds of money to 
lubricate their local credit systems. In 
140 communities in 29 states, 1,000,000 
citizens were solving their problems | 
notably through the use of scrip and the 
foundation of barter associations. Ex- 
amples: 
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received their pay in the form of “Eirma” 
money, named from the initials of the 
Evanston Independent Retail Merchants’ 
Association. Merchants agreed to accept 
the paper at face value. Every time a 
scrip dollar changes hands, the receiver 
sticks on it a 2¢ stamp, bought from the 
Merchants’ Association. When the back 
of an Eirma bill has been covered with 
50 stamps, it can be redeemed in U. S. 
coin. Merchants who have bought stamps 
will be credited with the amount in tax 
anticipation warrants. Milwaukee and 
Chicago pondered following Evanston’s 


lead. 


Wood. In Washington, brave little 
Tenino’s celebrated wooden money experi- 
ment (Time, March 14) came to a glorious 
close, thanks to the nation’s numismatists. 
When Tenino’s one & only bank failed 
last year, Publisher Donald M. Major and 
a group of public-spirited men thought 
up a plan to keep some kind of currency 
circulating in the town. They issued to 
each depositor plywood certificates valued 
at 75% of his bank deposit. Gradually 
the bank’s affairs were settled. Last week 
Tenino bought in its wooden money with 
U. S. money, found that it had $3,500 left 
over. 

Scrip. Three months ago at Hawarden, 
Iowa, 300 red-white-&-green certificates 
were put in circulation by the city. The 
Hawarden scrip was issued along lines 
similar to that of Evanston, but it had 36 
places on the back to stick 3¢ stamps, 
thus assuring the city an 8¢ profit per 
dollar on redemption. 


Anaheim, one of the oldest towns in 
California, tried issuing scrip last winter. 
The amateur financiers of Anaheim used 
4¢ stamps on their currency, followed the 
Evanston plan in the main but neglected 
one step: making a tax certificate refund 
tomerchants. Result: Puzzled merchants 
found themselves accepting scrip, buying 
stamps, but not getting anything back to 
pay for merchandise sold. The plan was 
actually a 4% sales tax. 


The U. S. Government holds a monopoly 
on making legal tender. But up to last 
week the Department of Justice had made 
no move to suppress local home-made 
money, regarding scrip as not being legal 
tender since no one is obliged to accept it. 


Barter. By far the most completely 
organized and successful barter group now 
operating is the Natural Development As- 
sociation of Salt Lake City. It was or- 
ganized by Benjamin B. Stringham, a 
realtor, during the harvest time of 1931 
when city laborers needed food but had 
no money to buy it and farmers needed 
hands but had no money to pay them. 
The laborers worked for farm produce. 
The N. D. A. now operates an oil refinery, 
two canning factories, a tannery, a coal 
mine. It has a two-story headquarters at 
Salt Lake City in which it maintains a 
produce and goods exchange. There 
are branches in Ogden, Brigham, Logan, 
Lehi, American Fork, Price and Delta, 
Utah. Idaho branches are located at Pres- 
ton, Montpelier, Rexburg, Ridgedale. 
There is another at Phoenix, Ariz. The 


N. D. A. plans to spread. 


O’Brienisms 


Last week John Patrick O’Brien became 
the torst Mayor of New York City. Be- 
fore Tammany picked him for its docile 
dummy in City Hall vice James John 
(“Jimmy”) Walker, resigned, vice Joseph 
Vincent (“Holy Joe”) McKee, acting, 





Acme 


Mayor oF New York 


“Wait a minute until I cock myself.” 


Mayor O’Brien sat for ten years upon 
the surrogate’s bench. Mayor Walker was 
famed for conscious witticisms. Mayor 
O’Brien is already celebrated for humor 
of another kind. Some O’Brienisms: 

“IT want my inaugural as simple as we 
can stand. No blare of trumpets—a little 
music, you know—but no blare of trum- 
pets. Just the singing of ‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner.’ ” 

“We Irish, Jews and Italians. . . .” 

“We're all Indians, after a fashion.” 

“What little kiddies 
have!” 

“T don’t want to boast of any Greek 
training. In school we delved pretty 
deeply into the classics. I have a few 
medals at home that I won for a transla- 
tion from Horace.” 

“T’m all set for the big job. The nearer 
I get to Jan. 1 the more courageous I 
feel. I suppose I must get it from my own 
forbears who have set me examples in 
lion-hearted courage.” 

“Oh, I’d love to be a newspaper man 
because I love the classics and I love 
good literature.” 

“You're going to have a Mayor with a 
chin and fight in him. I'll preserve the 
Metropolis from the Red Army.” 

“Think of the little ash-can babies be- 
ing adopted and brought up in homes of 
wealth and opportunity!” 

“If the Mayor of New York can in 
any way make your lives healthier and 
sunnier and happier and promote your 
business and the sending of your sons to 
college, I’m at your service.” 


bright minds 


“I’m a champion of women. In every 
dispute I’ve been in their ‘corner.’ 

I’m a home man and a well-trained hus- 
band and have always been for anything 
women wanted.” 

“That’s what made the Democratic 
Party in New York—great big lavish 
charity.” 

“The lovely little wife’s nose was shot 
off... . I told her of being at a dinner 
given by General Gouraud—I’ve studied 
French—I don’t talk it, though. . . .” 

“One night we were in Paris, at the 
Café Marguery. We chanced to sit near 
two American girls with Armenian escorts. 
‘Perhaps we'll find their bodies tonight in 
the Seine,’ I said to my wife.” 

“Harlem, perhaps the garden spot oi 
our chy. . 2.” 

“What about my posture? 
minute until I cock myself.” 

“Tf I can be of any aid to radio, I shall 
consider this function one of the per- 
quisites of my office.” 

“What would Washington say if he 
saw the apathy toward the Stars & 
Stripes?” 

“O’Brien’s not a stop-gap for any 
Mayor. There'll be general acclaim for 
my re-election next November, in 1933.” 


TAXATION 


Coal & Canada 

The Revenue Act of 1932 imposed an 
import tax (tariff) of 10¢ per cwt. on coal, 
except from countries against which the 
U.S. had a favorable trade balance on that 
commodity. As the U. S. exports more 
coal to Canada than Canada sends to the 
U. S., the Dominion was automatically 
exempt from this tax provision. Last sum- 
mer importers of British and German coal 
asked the U. S. to suspend the tax on their 
shipments. Reason: Britain and 
many have treaties with the U. S. promis- 
ing them the same commercial treatment 
in this country as the most favored nation 
—in this case, Canada. In November the 
Treasury lifted the coal tax against British 
and German imports. 

Last week Attorney General Mitchell 
ruled that the Treasury must reimpose the 
tax on British and German coal, regardless 
of treaty rights, and let importers fight 
out their claims in court. Reasoned “Gen- 
eral” Mitchell: “Relief from this import 
duty on coal was only to be granted where 
a trade balance favorable to the U. S 
existed, and as we have most-favored- 
nation treaties with most, if not all, of the 
nations likely to ship coal to the United 
States, the conclusion reached by the 
Treasury would practically nullify the ef- 
forts of Congress to impose an import 
tax on coal. Indeed it must be conceded 
that there is nothing to suggest that during 
the consideration of this legislation either 
House of Congress had in mind most- 
favored-nation treaties or that the clause 
in this statute respecting treaty provisions 
would. operate . .. to prevent generally 
the imposition of the import tax on coal.””* 


Wait a 


Ger- 


*For a broader development in the field of 
most-favored-nation trade treaties, see p. 29. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Wave 


When the world’s largest ship, S. S. 
Majestic, nosed down: Southampton Water 
last trip, she carried precious cargo. In 
the first cabin were Richard Bedford Ben- 
nett, Prime Minister of Canada, Novelist 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, Violin Prodigy Rug- 
giero Ricci, Rev. Cyril Argentine Aling- 
ton, Headmaster of Eton College (see p. 
38). In the hold were 311 boxes of gold 
—$15,000,000 worth—part of Britain’s 
$95,550,000 War debt payment. 

Dirty weather began as soon as the ship 
left Cherbourg. The second day out the 
great hull plowed into mountainous grey- 
streaked combers and a 60-m. p. h, head 
wind. Speed was cut to 7 knots, just 
enough to maintain steerage but so vast is 
the Majestic that first-class passengers re- 
mained in comparative comfort. At lunch 
time she creaked violently twice, a shud- 
der ran down the ship. Few passengers 
noticed it. 

It was different forward. A huge wave 
had smashed into the forecastle deckhouse 
and buried it under tons of water. Two 
cooks were working in the crew’s galley 
when the wave struck. It stove in the 
door, ripped open a steel bulkhead, and as 
the cooks crouched by the wall drove the 
stove and two half-ton boilers straight 
through the rear bulkhead. Seaman H. J. 
Johnston of Portsmouth was in the alley- 
way. Fifteen minutes later when the 
water had ebbed enough for an officer 
and a quartermaster to wade in, Seaman 
Johnston was found dead, smashed against 
the wall. On Christmas Eve they buried 
him at sea. Captain Trant read the serv- 
ice and they slid his body over the rail 
wrapped in the Union Jack. Passengers 
subscribed a $250 purse for his widow 
and children. The Majestic made New 
York harbor 24 hours late. In January 
1929 the Majestic shipped another great 
wave which smashed in the forward 
hatches for three decks down. That time 
it was one of the galley cooks who was 
killed. Five seamen were injured. 

Into effect last week went the “Inter- 
national Convention for the Safety of Life 
at Sea,” a uniform series of marine safety 
laws agreed to by Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Norway, Sweden, Canada, 
Spain, Finland, Holland, and Denmark. 

It was drawn up in London in 1929 after 
investigations into the sinking of S. S. 
Vestris with a loss of 112 lives in 1928. 
No party to the convention is the U. S. 
Both the International Seamen’s Union 
and the American Federation of Labor 
backed the fight against it in Congress, 
claiming that U. S. shipping inspection 
laws are already more stringent than the 
proposals of the International Convention. 
They claim the following jokers exist in 
the Convention’s wording: 1) A safety 
certificate from a foreign vessel’s home 
port would prevent additional inspection 
by U. S. inspectors, as is now possible. 
2) Present provisions of the Seamen’s Act 
covering experience of seamen shipping 
from U. S. ports could not be legislated 
upon. Alien seamen would no longer have 


to pass medical inspection. 3) Foreign 
vessels could dump immigrants in the 
U. S. by signing or double and triple 
crews, leaving most of them behind. 

Two other nations which have not 
signed the Safety Convention are Belgium 
and Japan. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Off Gold! 


Hating some Englishmen and fearing no 
man, stubborn, elderly Premier James 
Barry Munnik Hertzog of the Union of 
South Africa has battled mightily to keep 
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TIELMAN JOHANNES DE VILLIERS Roos 


“As things stand, here I am!” 


his dominion on the gold standard. All 
other dominions and the Mother Coun- 
try are off. Ever since sterling slipped, 
English economists have been favoring 
South Africa with advice and appeals to 
“link your pound with sterling.” Because 
Premier Hertzog is Dutch-blooded, Eng- 
lishmen started a limerick in London 
which has spread to Capetown: 

Said Hertzog, “My viewpoint is such 

That I really don’t care very much 

If the land goes to Hell 
And the Empire as well, 

Provided that Hades is Dutch!” 

Nearly every week in 1932 Premier 
Hertzog stoutly restated his viewpoint, 
ofter from public platforms: “While I 
remain Premier we shall remain on gold!” 
For a single dominion to take this stand 
was practical in South Africa’s case be- 
cause her digging blackamoors produce 
more than half the world’s current supply 
of new gold. In 1931, latest year for 
which statistics are complete, the world 
mined $440,518,000 in gold of which 
South Africa, supplied $224,.863,000. Last 
spring, when the Union had a budgetary 
deficit of $6,000,000, Finance Minister 
Nicolaas Christiaan Havenga in effect 
snapped his Dutch fingers, confidently 
cried: “There is no doubt that, despite 
diminishing revenues, we have ample re- 


sources to keep our currency on the gold 
standard!” (Trme, April 4.) 

Abruptly last week all South Africa 
was startled by the re-entrance of huge, 
lumbering, bald-headed .Judge Tielman 
Johannes de Villiers Roos into Union poli- 
tics on the issue of the gold standard. 
Like Governor Roosevelt, Judge Roos has 
triumphed over an affliction of the legs, 
dating in his case from a motorcycle 
accident. Recently he resigned from 
South Africa’s Federal bench. Last week, 
supported by friends who helped him in 
& out of motor cars and up to platforms, 
Judge Roos began a campaign to split 
the Nationalist Party of himself and 
Premier Hertzog. Appealing to South 
African farmers he told them:that to go 
off the gold standard would mean “higher 
prices” for their produce—which it would, 
in depreciated Union pounds. Appealing 
to South Africa’s mining interests he oi- 
fered them the prospect of paying their 
gold-diggers in devaluated paper while 
continuing to sell their gold abroad for ils 
unvariable, basic value which is the cor- 
nerstone of international finance. Finally 
Judge Roos appealed to the arch enemy 
of his own Nationalist Party which he 
was trying to split—to Jan Christiaan 
Smuts. 

During the War it was General Smuts 
who lined up South Africans, whether 
English or Dutch blooded, to fight for the 
Empire. Recently the General, a personal 
friend of King George and of potent Eng- 
lishmen galore, has insisted that South 
Africa must patriotically join Mother 
Britain off the gold standard. Last week 
Judge Roos asked General Smuts to join 
him, proposed that they found a “Coali- 
tion Party” to overthrow the Hertzog 
Cabinet. 

“IT may say,” boomed Judge Roos at 
Johannesburg, “that neither General 
Smuts nor Premier Hertzog is capable of 
founding a coalition to pull the country 
out of the muck! If they could I should 
not be in the arena. As things stand, here 
I am!” 

General Smuts did not join Judge Roos 
last week, but mere talk that a Smuts- 
Roos coalition might be formed started 
a frantic rush on South Africa’s Reserve 
Bank. In three days nearly $14,000,000 
in Union pounds was either presented for 
exchange into Union gold sovereigns which 
the populace hoarded or transferred inio 
accounts abroad. This catastrophic drain 
meant that the Reserve Bank’s gold re- 
serve of $55,000,000 would be -exhausted 
in a few days. With urgence if not fear 
in his voice, Reserve Bank Governor 
Johannes Postmus told Premier Hertzoz 
that something drastic must be done in- 
stanter. 

Promptly the Premier issued a decret 
which South Africans did not at firs 
understand to mean that they had gon 
off the gold standard. A day & night 0 
hectic rumors passed before Financ 
Minister Havenga stated with cris 
Dutch lucidity exactly what the Cabin’ 
had done and what its action meani 
“The only way to prevent a_financi 
disaster of the first magnitude,” sal 
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Minister Havenga, ‘‘was to release the 
Reserve Bank from liability to redeem 
its notes in gold. . . . The Government 


did so release the Reserve Bank and 
thereby it cut the link by which South 
African currency was a currency on the 
gold standard.” 

Cutting this the South 


link caused 


-African pound to slip from $4.71 to $3.63 


on international exchange last week. In 
Washington, His Excellency Eric H. Louw, 
South African Minister Plenipotentiary, 
hastened to comment, “The situation in 
South Africa is most paradoxical, the re- 
sult of an acute political situation. . ©. 
There is some hope that South Africa will 
soon return to the gold standard. 
Much will depend upon whether the 
Government is able to command a 
majority when Parliament meets.” First 
test of strength was expected to come 
Jan. 14 at a caucus of the Transvaal 
Nationalist Party. If Judge Roos captures 
the caucus from Premier Hertzog, that 
may start a landslide sweeping the Judge 
into the Premiership. 

Not only is Premier Hertzog a rock- 
ribbed gold standard man but he also 
hates credit inflation of every sort. “The 
purchase of a motor car on credit,” said 


« he in prosperous 1929, “has become the 


en: 


greatest danger to society. There is noth- 
ing today which so seriously threatens 
ruination to farmers as the motor car 
evil!” 

As if going off the gold standard were 
not enough last week, South Africa shiv- 
ered two days later from earth tremors 
in all her four provinces: Cape of Good 
Hope, seat of Cape Town at Africa’s 
nether tip; Natal on the east coast; the in- 
land Orange Free State; and the Northern 
Transvaal, seat of Pretoria, the Union 
administrative capital, 850 mi. northeast 
of Cape Town. Severest shocks were felt 
in Natal where brick houses cracked open, 
some collapsing. In Johannesburg, largest 
South African city (pop. 288,000) 40 mi. 
south of Pretoria, doors and windows 
rattled, bric-a-brac fell off mantel pieces 
and fearless white correspondents cabled 
“the natives were terrified.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Merit & Persistence 


Twice a year, on New Year’s and on 
King George’s birthday, good Britons are 
rewarded by their sovereign with titles, 
promotions, ribbons. For at least five 
years British art dealers have awaited the 
honors lists with one question uppermost : 
Would Sir Joseph Duveen, Britain’s best 
known art dealer, finally get his peerage? 
Sir Joseph, head factor of the firm of 
Duveen Bros. of Paris, London & New 
York, has done much to earn himself the 
honor. He has been lavish with gifts to 
the British Museum and the Tate Gallery. 
When young British artists accused him 
of unfriendliness to modern art Sir Joseph, 
one of the world’s great traffickers in 
antiquities, handsomely turned the other 
cheek by purchasing the works of modern 
British and U. S. painters, writing a letter 
to then Prime Minister Baldwin and pub- 
lishing a book which called present-day 


British painting the greatest since Gains- 
borough. At least twice, apparently 
authentic stories of Sir Joseph’s approach- 
ing peerage were printed in British and 
U. S. newspapers. Sir Joseph in 1931 
purchased an estate in Kent (first house 
he ever owned) in order to play the part 
better and he is supposed to have post- 
poned his daughter’s wedding so that he 
might give her away as Lord Duveen. But 
something always happened. Theories for 
the delay were found in the fact that 
Sir Joseph has been sued three times for 
$500,000 for disparaging the paintings of 
other dealers (to settle the last one out of 
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court cost him $100,000), and that the 
U. S. Treasury accused Duveen Bros. of 
mulcting the Government out of $5,000,- 
ooo in unpaid duties, accepted $1,080,000 
in settlement. Waiting and anxiety were 
over last week. Right at the top of all 
newspaper lists of New Year’s honors was 
Sir Joseph Duveen, at last-a Baron of the 
United Kingdom. 

Including 38 women, 563 people were 
honored. Besides Sir Joseph’s five other 
new peerages were created, six men were 
made baronets, 28 were knighted, two men 
were elevated to the Privy Council. Among 
the lucky: 

@ To Sir Thomas Jeeves Horder, 62, 
physician in ordinary to the Prince of 
Wales—a barony. 

@ To Field Marshal Sir George Francis 
Milne, 66. retired Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, Wartime commander of the 
British force in Macedonia—a barony. 

@ To Sir Owen Seaman, 71, who retired 
fortnight ago after 26 years service as 
editor of Punch—a baronetcy. 

@ To Sir Hari Singh, Maharaja of Kash- 
mir, celebrated several years ago as “Mr. 
A.” in one of Britain’s best-known black- 
mail cases—a knight grand commandery 
of the Star of India. 


*Left, the Marchioness of Milford Haven; 
right, Lady Louis Mountbatten. 


IRAK 
“Ladies of Similar Status’ 


In November two of the most photo- 
graphed beauties of Britain, Lady Louis 
Mountbatten and the Marchioness of 
Milford Haven, great & good friends of 
Edward of Wales, descended upon the 
Kingdom of Irak in search of desert 
thrills. White-chinned King Feisal gave 
a dinner in their honor, whereupon the 
noble ladies announced that they were go- 
ing out into the Persian desert “with only 
the clothes we stand in and one change 
as well as a light tent and two sleeping 
bags.” Added the Marchioness: 

“If you don’t hear from us after three 
months you will know that bandits have 
got us.” 

Bandit fears and hopes have not mate- 
rialized as yet but the noble ladies’ passing 
left a deep impression on King Feisal. 
Last week Paul Knabenshue, U. S. Min- 
ister to Irak, forwarded to Washington 
a copy of His Majesty’s latest police regu- 
lations. Excerpts: 

“European and American ladies and 
ladies of similar national and social status 
must acquire residence permits for all 
Irak cities other than Bagdad, Basra and 
Mosul.” 

Ladies wishing to travel unaccompanied 
outside the three exempted cities must 
obtain special permission, and travel only 
between sunrise and sunset. 

“Ordinarily a European or American 
lady should be accompanied by a Euro- 
pean, American, or member of a similar 
national and social status of the male 
ee i. 

“Caution is advised against camping out 
at night.” 


FRANCE 
Ready for Roosevelt 


“I can’t stand the noise on the first 
floor!” cried temperamental new French 
Premier & Foreign Minister Joseph Paul- 
Boncour in the French Foreign Ministry 
last week, ordered his office moved up- 
stairs into the Queen’s Bedroom. 

Surprised functionaries feebly pro- 
tested. The Royal Apartments at the 
Foreign Office of the French Republic 
have thus far been strictly reserved for 
visiting sovereigns. In the Queen’s Bed- 
room have slept, at one time or another, 
all of Europe’s better queens, including 
England’s Mary. As for noise, the first 
floor was not too noisy for the late, great 
Aristide Briand, eleven times Premier 
of France, Foreign Minister almost con- 
tinuously for seven years. But M. Paul- 
Boncour is M. Paul-Boncour, a fashion- 
able lawyer with a knack of creating well- 
bred sensations. He turned French deco- 
rators loose in the Queen’s Bedroom, gave 
them carte blanche to make it a quiet. 
tasteful office. Also last week he com- 
pleted long-distance negotiations with the 
German Government which may pro- 
foundly change the tariff and quota sys- 
tems not only of Europe but of the world. 

Basic in European trade relations until 
very recently was the Franco-German 
Commercial Treaty signed Aug. 17, 1927 
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and afterward the model of many another. 
Covering roughly two-thirds of the items 
on French and German tariff lists, the 
treaty has stabilized rates on these items. 
Last week Germany and France amended 
their Treaty of 1927 to permit either party 
to raise or lower all but a few rates on 15 
days notice. Thus they all but tore up a 
document hailed when it was signed as a 
great stabilizer of European trade. Still 
more ominously they adopted a new inter- 
pretation of the so-called “most favored 
nation clause,’ which virtually tears that 
up. 

Normally this clause, which figures in 
numberless trade treaties, has been a blan- 
ket clause. When states A and B signed 
a most-favored-nation treaty each pledged 
that it would grant to the other all trade 
favors (such as lower tariff rates) which 
it might grant to any third state. Last 
week France and Germany agreed that 
such treatment shall no longer apply to 
all but hereafter only to specified items 
of trade. Clearly this opens the way to 
unlimited trade kaggling between states. 
It was said in Berlin last week that France 
urged and won the new interpretation 
so as to be free to bicker & dicker, after 
March 4, with President Roosevelt who 
has indicated that he favors bargaining 


methods to adjust the world’s tariff 
problems. 

—— 
“Judas” 


In London fortnight ago the House of 
Commons voted, after much grumbling, 
to lend 100,000,000 schillings ($14,000,- 
000) to Austria, this being Great Britain’s 
share of the League loan totaling $43.- 
000,000 to the Government of Austrian 
Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss (Trme, Jan. 
2). The Netherlands had meanwhile voted 
its share. Last weck in Paris Premier Paul- 
Boncour asked the Chamber & Senate to 
chip in France’s 100,000,000 schillings. 
Was this quite ethical? 

“Monstrous!” shouted Nationalist 
Deputy Louis Marin. “Are we going to 
lend money to a former enemy country 
when we have just refused to pay the 
United States which was our ally?” Unim- 
pressed, the Chamber voted the Austrian 
Loan 352-188. 

In the Senate old General Auguste 
Edouard Hirschauer cried, quivering with 
emotion: “I cannot vote this bill!—con- 
sidering that a fortnight ago we refused 
to pay America, and yet American soldiers 
fought admirably to defend our soil, as I 
can testify!” Unmoved, the Senate voted 
the Austrian loan 144-to-68, after which 
Chamber & Senate adjourned to Jan. to. 

German Editors raged. The loan agree- 
ment, they recalled, pledges Austria not to 
join Germany in an anschluss (union). 
That was why Frenchmen, who want above 
all to keep Austria and Germany apart, 
voted as they did. “Chancellor Dollfuss 
of Austria,” stormed Berlin’s Deutsche 
Rundschau, “will figure in history as the 
Judas of the Germanic cause!” 

“Thirty pieces of silver for Austria to 
forsake her birthright!” cried Deutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung. “Can anybody really 
believe that a country, however weak, 
would betray its whole future for so beg- 
garly a sum as Austria will receive!” 


GREECE 
Fascinated Bankers 


“We must think of my client, Mr 
Insull, as a Greek, and judge him as a 
Greek!” 

So cried Demetrios Lazarimos before 
the five gowned justices of Athens’ Court 
of Appeals sitting in judgment on the 
U. S. Government’s petition to extradite 
Mr. Insull for trial in Cook County, III. 
on charges of larceny and embezzlement. 

















Wide World 
SAMOUEL INSULLOS 


Greeks may have another chance. 


Outside the courtroom Athenian crowds 
roared: “Long live Greek Justice!” 

In Athens white-haired Samouel Insul- 
los has become enormously popular. Few 
Hellenes put their savings in Middle West 
Utilities. They know Fugitive Insull only 
as a pleasant old gentleman apparently 
persecuted by minions of the City of 
Chicago—an old gentleman who is still 
not too impecunious to set Greek justice 
in motion. 

The hearing resolved itself into a 
wrangle between the corps of Insull law- 
yers and scrawny, be-spectacled M. Rigan- 
akos, the 50-year-old prosecutor. The five 
purveyors of Greek justice on the bench 
were strangely disinclined to listen to 
masses of evidence. In the midst of the 
defense’s presentation the whole case was 
cut short and extradition to the U. S. 
denied. Read the decision: “It does not 
become evident that Mr. Insull committed 
the offenses of which he is accused.” 

The U. S. legation let it be known that 
no further effort to extradite Mr. Insull 
will be made. As long as he remains in 
Greece, Samouel Insullos is a free man. 

Greek citizens who did not invest in 
Insull securities in the past may have a 
chance to do so in the future. United 
Pressman Anthony Kedras reported from 
Athens last week that Mr. Insull was 
ready to confer with a group of fascinated 
Greek bankers anxious to exploit Greek 
railroads, draining projects, electric con- 
cerns in the Insull manner. 





GERMANY 


Berlin Beaten 


About a year ago Herr Semi Feblowicz, 
smart Berlin lawyer, drove his automobile 
along slippery Berlin streets, skidded, 
smashed into another car, ran up an 8o- 
mark repair bill at a garage. 

Berlin’s streets are paved with smooth 
asphalt which becomes eel-slick in wet 
weather. The problem of slippery asphalt 
is more acute in Berlin than in most cities 
for though the city is as far north as 
Hudson Bay, little snow falls there. Rainy 
weather is normal weather from November 
through March. 

Lawyer Feblowicz, irked at his 80-mark 
repair bill for an accident that was neither 
his fault nor that of the other car, learned 
from scientific friends that a new type of 
asphalt paving has been perfected which is 
guaranteed anti-skid. None of it has been 
laid in Berlin. 

Lawyer Feblowicz assembled his friends, 
summoned chemists, engineers, — traffic 
policemen, asphalt manufacturers. chauf- 
feurs, sued the municipality of Berlin for 
80 marks ($19). Object of the case was 
to force the city to lay anti-skid paving 
in its streets. Since the suit was for less 
than too marks, no appeal is possible. 

For ten months the financially strapped 
city fathers fought the case in & out of 
court. Last week the decision and 80 
marks in cash went to Lawyer Feblowicz, 
the court holding that since anti-skid pav- 
ing exists, the city is responsible for skid- 
ding accidents where reckless driving can- 
not be proven. 

Balancing the chance to provide thou- 
sands of jobs to unemployed against drain- 
ing several million marks from the city 
treasury, Mayor Sahm issued calls to city 
department heads last week for a great 
conference to decide whether to wait for 
more damage suits or to start at once re- 
placing Berlin’s 70,000,000 sq. feet of 


asphalt. 
ITALY 


Feeding on Depression 


As his own Minister of Corporations, 
omnipresent Benito Mussolini has a thumb 
in Italy’s big industrial pies, a finger in 
her little ones. Last week he _ sharply 
curbed the few Italian capitalists who 
have figured out ways to beat Depression 
and are still making fairly fat profits 
Through the docile Chamber and Senate 
Il Duce pushed a law barring private capi- 
talists -from enlarging their plants or 
building new ones without express per- 
mission from the State. 

“Although a crisis halts new initiatives 
and investments,” said the Premier, ex 
plaining this distinctly novel law—antith- 
esis of the U. S. 14th Amendment— 
“nevertheless in the midst of Depression 
there is always some industry which does 
not voluntarily slow down but actually 
feeds on the crisis.” Briskly he declared 
that a newly appointed commission wil! } 
decide what “exuberant branches of indus- 
try” need to have their branches trimme( 
“to facilitate the process of graduall) 
scaling down production.” 
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Observers. remembering that Mussolini 
has created and continues to create a 
series of State-controlled super-trusts 
(such as his Italia Line, formed by merg- 
ing the nation’s three largest transatlantic 
carriers), assumed that he hopes to draw 
Italian capital into these huge, permanent 
units by preventing its dispersal into 
tempting “exuberant industries” which 
seem to offer a quick profit. 

Italian capitalists, faced by such checks 
last week, were scarcely pleased to learn 
that Italian public works will be pushed 
through the winter as a most “exuberant 
industry.”” Less an economist than a poli- 
tician, J] Duce has decreed the building 
of $130,000,000 worth of bridges, aque- 
ducts, public buildings and roads on which 
he expects to employ 300,000 men or 
nearly one-third of all Italians now un- 
employed. All over Italy last week so- 
called Fascist “spaghetti clubs’ were open 
again. Here, as last winter, indigent 
Italians may eat of the Dictator’s steam- 
ing bounty. 


RUSSIA 
End Five-Year Plan 

Some time or other the Five-Year Plan, 
launched Oct. 1, 1928, had to end. Im- 
patient Russians could not wait for Oct. 
1, 1933 so the State coined a slogan: 
“The Five-Year Plan In Four Years!” 
But Oct. 1, 1932 called for a pace which 
proved too fast. Arbitrarily last year 
J. Stalin & Comrades set New Year’s Eve 
last week as the Plan’s official deadline. 
It passed quietly. 

There was no celebration. Comrade 
Stalin knew better than to review troops 
or the populace in the Red Square. Rus- 
sians are hungrier this winter than they 
have been in several years (Time, Sept. 
12 et seg.). They blame the food short- 
age on the Plan, blame Dictator Stalin for 
the Plan, and yet are docile. Things were 
so quiet in Moscow last week that Soviet 
censors calmly passed dozens of dispatches 
stating that Russia has failed to achieve 
anything like complete or uniform ful- 
fillment of her Plan. 

In 1932 the Plan called for pig iron at 
an average rate of 25,000 tons per day. 
Actual production is 17,000 tons. Even 
so—due partly to Russian progress under 
the Plan and partly to backsliding in other 
nations—Russia has climbed among pig 
iron producers from sixth to second place. 
In oil she has mounted from third place 
to second, in coal from sixth to third, in 
machine building from fourth to second, 
in production of electric energy from 
eighth to third—yet in none of these cate- 
gories except oil has Russia fulfilled her 
Plan. 

Starting in 1928 with 26,740 pre-Plan 
tractors, the Soviet Union has now in- 
creased its stable of iron steeds to 147,800. 
Precisely at this point—at the juncture 
of Industry and Agriculture symbolized 
by the Great God Tractor—the two 
largest phases of the Plan got out of step 
With each other, produced ciashes and 
repercussions which have rocked all 
Russia. 


Originally the Plan called for turning 
17% of the nation’s sown area into “‘col- 
lective farms.” These were to be mech- 
anized with tractors and other . farm 
machinery. Soon the State found it pos- 
sible to drive peasants into collectives 
much faster than had been planned. This 
was done. Never stopping to reflect that 
true collectivization demands simultane- 
ous mechanization, the State has turned 
not 17% but 80% of Russia’s sown area 
into so-called collectives. For the past 
two years these would-be “grain factories” 
have been clamoring in vain for tractors 
and other equipment which the State could 
not supply fast enough, great though its 
progress has been. Result: a_ sullen, 
spontaneous, nation-wide ‘‘strike” by So- 
viet peasants who have refused (and in 
some instances have been unable) to grow 
grain in excess of their own needs which 
the State must have to Russia’s 
cities. 

Next Plan? Early last spring news- 
papers throughout Russia blossomed with 
news of the “Second Five-Year Plan.” 
Last week no Soviet leader so much as 
mentioned it. Rumors were current that 
1933 is to be a “Plan Leap Year.” that 
heroic efforts will be made to solve Rus- 
present problems without tackling 


feed 


sia’s 
more. 

As Comrade Daniel Sulimov, a hench- 
man close to Dictator Stalin, plaintively 
declared last week, ““Many of our local 
people are unable to think except in terms 
of big construction projects, such as rail- 
ways, coal pits, blast furnaces, iron and 
steel mills. They have not yet learned that 
they could contribute greatly to the effi- 
cient operation of the heavy industries by 
paying attention to the development of 
local industries. They must learn!” 

To force Russians into this new and 
less grandiose groove the Soviet Govern- 
ment and the Communist Party—both 
dominated by Joseph Stalin—have just 
taken drastic steps: 1) Under a new 
decree the mere fact that a Russian is a 
“worker” will no longer entitle him to a 
food card. Instead of going to a civic 
food shop as formerly, he will present his 
card at a shop in the factory where he is 
employed and will receive food only so 
long as he keeps his job in that factory. 
Thus the State hopes to pin down 
“floaters,” reduce labor turnover, increase 
efficiency. 2) Under a second decree 
issued last week, all persons in Russian 
cities of any size must present themselves 
to the G. P. U. (secret police) and state 
good reasons for their presence in the city. 
If the reasons seem good to the G. P. U. 
the applicant will receive an identification 
paper entitling him or her to stay in town 
Otherwise the paper will be withheld, the 
citizen will be forced to leave the city for 
work on a farm or in one of the remote 
mines or factories from which Soviet labor 
has shown a tendency to flee. 3) To con- 
ciliate the peasants, Dictator Stalin is 
expected to issue this month a decree 
ending the hated system whereby the 
peasant must deliver to the State a quan- 
tity of grain based on the size of his crop 
(variable from year to year) and substi- 
tuting a system of State grain coilections 


based on the area of the peasant’s farm 
(which is fixed, not variable). 

Under the old (present) system the 
more a peasant raised the more he had to 
deliver to the state. Under the new system 
the more he raises the more he will have 
left to sell in the open market at prices 
often ten times what the State pays when 
it “collects” (confiscates) grain 

On New Year’s Day the official Soviet 
newsorgan, /svestia, confidently predicted 
that J. Stalin’s new decrees will break the 
peasant’s strike, speed the wheels of in- 
dustry. Front-paging a nearly lifesize 
sketch of the Dictator whose left arm 
extended clear across the bottom of the 
page, /svestia captioned and clarioned: 
AHEAD, COMRADES, TO NEW VIC- 
TORIES! 


. 


“Fine Gentleman” 

Such a party as exuberant Russians best 
know how to give they gave in 1929 for 
a Man from Montana, also exuberant. 

Russia was then in the early stages of 
her Five-Year Plan which came to its end 
this week (see above). She wanted to 
mechanize ten million acres of Soviet 
farm land. Out in Montana was Thomas 


Donald Campbell, mechanized-farming 
pioneer. True, his Campbell Farming 
Corp. “operates” only 95.000 acres, which 


look small beside ten million acres, but the 
Soviet Government decided that Mr. & 
Mrs. Campbell were people to honor 
They were whisked to Moscow. Farmer 
Campbell energetically advised the Soviet 
Grain Trust. After that the fun began 
In 1932 Mr. Campbell wrote about it in 
Russia: Market or Menace? (Longmans 
Green; $2). 

Still glowing from his warm reception 
Farmer Campbell described the Soviet 
President, Comrade Kalinin, as “a fine 
gentleman,” doubtless unaware _ that 
“gentleman” is a fighting word among 
Reds. Gratefully he recalled “one of the 
finest dinners we had ever eaten, including 
several different kinds of wine. The other 
guests at the table were amazed that Mrs 
Campbell and I did not. drink and teased 
us a great deal about Prohibition in the 
United States. 3efore the evening 
was over we had a typical Russian sleigh 
ride through the thick dark forests. Mr 
Kalinin took me with her, while the rest 
of the party went in a large sleigh. She 
had a spirited horse, but was an excellent 
driver although she succeeded in upset- 
ting the sleigh twice, which I am satisfied 
she did as'a joke.” 

To Russians, who constantly read in the 
Soviet Press that President & Mrs. Kalinin 
ire extremely frugal folk and that she has 
managed successively a textile factory and 
two big collective farms in different parts 
of the Union during the past few years 
Farmer Campbell’s chatter would recall 
Moscow rumors that the President keeps a 
vivacious mistress who might easily be 
mistaken by Mr. & Mrs. Campbell fer his 
wife. In Russia, however, the President 
does not matter. Josef Stalin matters 
Last week another part of Farmer Camp- 
bell’s book—the part in which he describes 
his meeting with the Dictator—was sav- 
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agely attacked in a letter to the Moscow 
Bolshevik signed “J. Stalin.” 

Unable to read English, therefore unable 
to read Farmer Campbell’s book, Dictator 
Stalin had boiled over when some bungling 
Russian translator told him that the Man 
from Montana claims they talked from 
1 p. m. “until the dawn.” Actually Mr. 
Campbell wrote that the interview lasted 
from 2 p. m. “until well after dark, as the 
sun sets early in the northern country.” 

Stalin’s letter sharply denied all-night 
parleying, denied the claim (which Farmer 
Campbell did make) that Stalin clasped 
his guest’s hand in both his own, finally 
held up to scorn this statement in the 
Campbell book: “[Stalin] unhesitatingly 
admitted, with disarming frankness, that 
under Trotsky there had been an attempt 
| by Russia } tospread Communism through- 
out the world. He said that was the 
primary cause of the break between him- 
self and Trotsky. That Trotsky believed 
in universal Communism while he wanted 
to confine his efforts to his country. He 
explained that they had neither the time 
nor the money to try to communize the 
world.” 

Stalin’s letter called the above a “sense- 
less fabrication which turns facts upside 
down’—i. e. in principle, J. Stalin wants 
to be known as a driving force behind 
“The World Revolution of the World 
Proletariat.” In fact, the cost of the Five- 
Year Plan has taxed Russia’s resources so 
heavily that Soviet cash contributions to 
Communist organizations abroad have 
dwindled from a torrent to a trickle. Ex- 
ception: Moscow still sends money & arms 
in generous quantities to Chinese Com- 
munists, considers that the Yellow Menace 
is the only one worth investing in at 
present. 

Tall, tense, loquacious Farmer Camp- 
bell, queried last week in Los Angeles by 
newshawks, seemed puzzled. “I have a 
very high regard for Mr. Stalin,” said he 
“TI consider him a real leader, perhaps the 
only man who can bring Russia out of its 
distress and turmoil. There must be some 
misunderstanding. 4 


JAPAN 


4,000,000 Shocks 


Shock after news shock smote the 
sensitive Japanese people last week, made 
them feel that their Empire is menaced 
by insidious foes. made them prouder 
than ever of their nut-brown, nut-hard 
Army. 

Exclusive dispatches flashed from 
China’s capital, Nanking, to Japan’s lead- 
ing newsorgans Nichi-Nichi (Tokyo) and 
Mainichi (Osaka), delivered the first 
shock to 4.000.000 slant-eyed readers 
They read that a smart Japanese jour- 
nalist claimed to have caught U. S. Min- 
ister to China Nelson Trusler Johnson in 
a piece of “backdoor diplomacy” as 
amazing as it would be unfriendly to 
Japan. 

“Tt has transpired,” read the Japanese 
flash, “that the United States pulled the 
wires in the resumption of diplomatic 
relations between Nanking and Moscow! 


[Time, Dec. 26.| . . . The Washington 
Government instructed Mr. Johnson to 
...do this...to hold Japan in 
check... . 

“An understanding was also reached 
that the United States will give loans to 
China for the purchase of arms to oppose 
Japan. Having secured this promise 
of assistance from the United States the 
Nanking Government now proposes to 
sign a military alliance with the Soviet 
Union! . . . Japanese authorities here [in 
Nanking] are greatly shocked by these 
startling revelations.” 

Since U. S. Secretary of State Henry 
Lewis Stimson is a man of the mysterious 
West whose mental processes seem more 
outlandish to the East every time he 
sends a note, Japanese could half fear 
and half believe last week that Washing- 
ton is leagued with Moscow and Nanking. 
Staggering would be such an alliance: the 
world’s largest nation (Russia) plus the 
most populous (China) plus the richest 
(U. S.), and all against Japan! 

Next shock to the Japanese people was 
news that their Government is taking 
specific steps to put the Army on a war 
basis. Ominously the Japanese War Min- 
istry announced: “Although Soviet Rus- 
sia’s attitude toward Japan is at present 
entirely friendly it is impossible to fore- 
cast the future. Therefore, we must bring 
our forces in Manchuria to a state of 
efficiency, modernization and mechaniza- 
tion equal to that of the Red Army.” 

“More men are needed for the newly 
equipped units of the Army,” declared 
War Minister General Sadao Araki in a 





Underwood & Underwood 


U.S. MINISTER JOHNSON 


Nanking & Washington versus 
Tokyo? 


Moscow, 


bristling official statement. “If thorough 
training were carried out it would take 
17 years to train the required number of 
[mechanized Army] specialists, but pres- 
ent conditions do not admit of this 
leisurely, though ideal, method.” By rush 
methods 100,000 men will be trained in 
1933-34. 


Another shock of the week was a sud- 
den announcement by Tokyo police that 
they had caught four men red-handed in 
a plot to assassinate Premier Viscount 
Makoto Saito. Was there perhaps some- 
thing strange about this? There was. The 
four men were caught not last week but 
last August. News of their plot was 
hushed by the Government, carefully 
saved for a purpose. Possibly the Gov- 
ernment also had something to do with 
springing the “revelations” concerning 
U. S. Minister Johnson. To the Japanese 
masses these shocks were real last week, 
but to Japanese statesmen they were con- 
venient. Premier Saito, who was not 
assassinated last August, is now trying to 
jam through the Japanese Diet which re- 
cently reconvened (Time, Jan. 2) bills 
covering Government expenditures so stu- 
pendous that the Japanese people will 
only accept them if they believe Japan’s 
very life to be at stake. 

The cost of conquering Manchuria, 
turning it into “Independent Manchukuo,” 
and the constantly increasing cost of po- 
licing Japan’s puppet state have brought 
the Empire to a fiscal brink. Next year’s 
budget is to balance at the largest figure 
in the history of Japan—the fantastic 
sum of 2,239,000,000 yen ($1,119,500,000 
at par, $470,019,000 at current exchange) 
So much money cannot be raised by taxa- 
tion. It is to be raised by what will 
amount to forced internal loans with con- 
sequent inflation and further depreciation 
of the yen. Clearly the only way to lead 
the Japanese people down so dangerous a 
road is by stuffing them with such stories 
as the “alliance” of China, the U. S. and 
Russia. 

According to Japan’s zodiac 1932 was 
the “Year of the Ape,” 1933 is the “Year 
of the Cock.” Loudly crowed bantam- 
weight War Minister Araki on New Year's 
Eve: 

“The Year of the Cock means that 
everything can be accomplished. It is 
fraught with great significance for Japan 
The celestial light is guiding Japan to- 
ward expansion. 

“Tt is impossible to foresee what action 
the League of Nations will take regard- 
ing Manchuria, but 
for the Japanese to feel concerned. . .. 
By acting boldly, the Japanese can over- 
come all obstacles. By striking those who 
stand in our way, the Japanese can realize 
their national aspirations.” 

Two days later Japanese and Chinese 
troops attacked each other in the streets 
of Shanhaikwan, the border city between 


Manchukuo and what is indisputably 
China. Each side charged the other with 


firing first. As fighting continued Japanese 
bombers zoomed down from Mukden 
streaked for Shanhaikwan, bombed the 
Chinese defenders of the city. All Japanes’ 
troops in North China were ordered to 
mobilize and reservists in the Chinchow 
area were rushed into action. Chinese 


there is no occasion ! 


reinforcements poured in from the south | 


and west. While the fighting on a broad- 
ening front continued into last week Jap- 
anese forces were reported to be in full 
control of Shanhaikwan—within the Gre! 
Wall. 
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Pens in Syrup 

It is a proud boast of the government- 
controlled British Broadcasting Corp. that 
it gives the public, not what it wants, but 
what it ought to hear (Time, June 1, 
1931). The Governors carried this policy 
a step further last month by presenting 
a radio feature which they felt not the 
general public but their fellow politicians 


Economic nationalism boils over, 


the English 

rise, demand ther own Tariff and gve foreidners 

like Lord Beaverbrook, Harry Lauder, Ramsay MacDonald, 
Low and the Archbishop of Carilerbury 24 hours To leave the couniry. 


Head Huntress 

With her Siamese cat, husband, violin 
and 28 pieces of metal baggage, capable 
grey-haired Malvina Hoffman sailed into 
New York Harbor last fortnight. Three- 
quarters of the largest sculpture commis- 
sion ever given a woman was completed. 

Sculptress Hoffman was born in New 
York 45 years ago, the daughter of British 





London Evening Standard 


“Low Leaves In Goop Company” 


When subjects do not complain, Cartoonist Low is suspicious. 


ought to hear: a speech by Caricaturist 
David Low of the London Evening Stand- 
ard,’ with the Daily Express’s Leslie 
(“Jack”) Strube (pronounced Strooby), 
the ablest of present day British news- 
paper cartoonists. Excerpts: 

‘“.. . The modern British cartoonist is 
cursed by tender regard for the sensitive 
feelings of his subjects almost to the ruin 
of his art. 

“He is careful not to make Mr. Bald- 
win’s nose too much like a ping pong ball, 
or not to draw Mr. Thomas wearing a 
black tie with a white waistcoat. He con- 
trols with almost superhuman restraint 
the impulse to accentuate the Aunt Maria 
aspect of Mr. MacDonald’s hair, abstains 
from sharpening Sir John Simon’s head 
to vanishing point, and from accentuating 
the vulture glare of Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain’s eye. , 

“Where our ancestors dipped their pens 
in acid we now dip ours in syrup. In 
statesmanship .. . it pays to advertise. 
The medium of caricature is a godsend to 
ambitious politicians for it exhibits per- 
sonality in an arresting and compelling 
manner. . The cartoonist draws from 
physical characteristics their spiritual sig- 
nificance, or, reversing the process, sugges- 
tions of abstract qualities which could not 
otherwise be made plain. It is to be ex- 
pected that in this translation . the 
translator and his subject should not 
always see eye to eye. When the subject 
says, ‘I quite appreciate a good cartoon 
against myself,’ I feel there must be some- 
thing the matter with it.” 


Pianist Richard Hoffman who was im- 
ported to the U. S. by Phineas Taylor 
Barnum in 1850 as accompanist for Jenny 
Lind. Later he was soloist for New York’s 
Philharmonic Society Orchestra. The 
Hoffmans were quickly accepted by the 
very stiffest New York society. But there 
were five children; finances were slim. 
Malvina Hoffman earned money to con- 
tinue her art studies by painting portraits 
of her friends, designing book jackets, 
covers for sheet music, wall paper, lino- 
leum. 

In Paris grumbling old Auguste Rodin 
took her as a pupil. To perfect her knowl- 
edge of anatomy she practiced dissection 
at the Royal College of Surgeons for three 
years. Recognition followed. Museums in 
France, Britain and the U. S. bought her 
work; she has been decorated by both 
France and Jugoslavia. To the general 
public perhaps best known works are the 
stone group at the entrance of London’s 
Bush House and the recumbent crusader 
that is Harvard’s War Memorial. 

Three years ago Chicago’s Field Mu- 
seum of Natural History commissioned 
110 life-sized figures from Sculptress Hoff- 
man to illustrate all the principal racial 
types of mankind for the museum’s 
Chauncey Keép Hall of Living Man. 
Twenty-five of the figures will be full- 
length bronzes, the remainder heads and 
busts. With her husband, Violinist Samuel 
Bonarios Grimson as manager and chief 
photographer, and with a case ‘ull of 
notes and suggestions from British An- 
thropologist Sir Arthur Keith, 42-year-old 


Malvina Hoffman started out. They had 
already visited Africa (but found the pur- 
est examples of the racial types they were 
seeking in the Paris Colonial Exposition of 
1931), so limited themselves to Japan, 
China, the Philippines, the South Pacific. 
Seventy-five of the r1o statues have been 
completed. Only the primitive types of 
Siberia and South America remain un- 
done. Chatting in the lounge room of 
S. S. Statendam last fortnight, Sculptress 
Hoffman told reporters some of her ad- 
ventures: 

In Shanghai I made a plaster 
head of Dr. Hu Shih, Chinese poet and 
philosopher, during the Japanese bom- 
bardment. Dr. Shih himself was in great 
danger as he was being sought by the 
Japanese. When troops began sacking the 
city I hid the head in the bathtub and my 
husband and I moved it out in a basket 
before it was dry. Two days later the 
hotel was sacked. . . , 

“From Singapore we went into the 
jungles in a Ford just as though we were 
driving up Fifth Avenue. We forgot all 
about snake boots and the accessories you 
buy in outing stores. Mr. Grimson 
would go up into the forest to persuade 
the natives to come down out of the trees 
to pose. We had a grand sort of English- 
man with us. ‘Hi there.’ he would call, 
‘do you want some nice beads for your 


wife? Very well then, come down and 
pose. I had my armature and clay 
mounted on the trunk rack behind the 


car, and worked on that. The heat was 


awful. 


In the Malay Peninsula I had an 
uncomfortable few minutes with a Jakun 
who did not approve of his wife’s posing 
She was a primitive little thing, only 15 
years old. I was using a wooden tool for 
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She worked while Shanghai was being 


sacked. 


modeling and as soon as he saw it he 
drew a long knife and laid it across his 
knees. I showed him the tool and proved 
it could not cut but he never took his eyes 
off me and sat there with that sharp blade 
just the same.” 

The Hall of Living Man will be ready 
for World’s Fair visitors next spring 
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A. A. A. S. at Atlantic City 


At the august American Association for 
the Advancement of Science meeting in 
Atlantic City last week Dr. William Fran- 
cis Gray Swann, 48, president of the 
American Physical Society, director of the 
Franklin Institute’s Bartol Research 
Foundation, played his ’cello. Professor 
Dayton Clarence Miller, 66, played several 
of 40 flutes he brought from the Case 
School of Applied Science. Professor 
David Eugene Smith, 72, of Columbia, 
mathematician, told about the Oriental 
books which he collects as a companion 
hobby to his other hobby of historical, 
mathematical and astronomical instru- 
ments. Dr. Clarence N. Hickman, who 
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. the old mammalian 
trap.” 


researches for Bell Telephone Laboratories 
as he used to do for American Piano Co., 
shot arrows from a bow. Austin Hobart 
Clark, 52, regularly looks after the star- 
fish and sea urchins in the U. S. National 
Museum and the press service of the 
A. A. A. S. Last week he appeared with 
his beloved butterflies to help the other 
four entertain their fellow scientists. 
Laureate v Laureate. The study of 
cosmic rays is “a whining brat whichknows 
ro law, is against the government, and 
has no real friend except his mother,” 
began Dr. Robert Andrews Millikan. At 
the platform’s left stood two glistening 
spheres [ 


“Even now . 


on stark pedestals, capable of 
generating a million & a half volts of 
artificial lightning. From the shadows 
glowered the vast skeleton of a plaster 
dinosaur. All along the walls lay the para- 
phernalia of modern science. In every seat 
sat a scientist tensely waiting to hear how 
oppositely the two U. S. Nobel Laureates 
in Physics explained cosmic rays—Dr. 
Millikan, 64, preacher’s son, head of Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology; and Dr. 
Arthur Holly Compton, 40, preacher’s son, 
professor at the University of Chicago 
Although the Laureates spoke alternately, 
their speeches had the effect of dramatic 
dialog. 

“Nothing has happened which alters in 
any essential way the views expressed in 
my last comprehensive report,” said Dr. 
Millikan stridently. What had happened 
included: Dr. Millikan’s sending electro- 
scopes by airplane to measure cosmic rays 
over Peru, the U. S., Canada; Dr. Comp- 
ton’s journeying with an_ electroscope 


around the Pacific and over North 
America from Mexico City to north of 
Churchill on Hudson Bay; two young men 
killed carrying a cosmic ray scope up Mt. 
McKinley; Professor Auguste Piccard & 
aide ballooning into the stratosphere ten 
miles above Switzerland; Professor Erich 
Regener sending a free balloon with an 
electroscope 1745 miles above Stuttgart. 
Dr. Millikan’s persistent view after 15 
years is that cosmic rays are photons, or 
particles of light. He believes they orig- 
inate from the creation of matter between 
the stars. But where they originate was 
not the nub of last week’s symposium. 
What they are was the point, Dr. Compton 
declared again that they were electrons 
(and/or photons) coming to earth from 
beyond the atmosphere, or originating at 
the top of the atmosphere. When a photon 
hits an atom in the atmosphere, the atom 
emits an electron. When an electron hits 
an atom, the atom emits a photon. Dr. 
Millikan declares that photons appear first, 
Dr. Compton that electrons appear first. 
Laureate Millikan: “At sea level under 
no conceivable circumstances could the 
secondary rays [electrons in his theory] 
make their effect felt save as they had 
energies greater than a billion volts, and 
no appreciable number of such energies 
were | or are] now thought to exist. ... 
There is no doubt at all about the 
abundance of secondary charged particles 
up to energies of 500,000,000 volts.” 
Laureate Compton: “If the rays consist 
of electrons, [they enter] the earth’s at- 


mosphere in two energy groups. One of 
these is of such great energy ... 30 
billion volts thet it might be clas- 


sified as photons. The second represents 
particles of about seven billion volts.” 

Laureate Millikan: “Tf others who have 
duplicated our technique claim to measure 
energies higher than a billion volts 
this merely means that they are less 
cautious in their estimates . . . have had 
Jess experience.” 

Electrons from outer space would con- 

gregate more thickly around the Magnetic 
Poles than around the Equator. This ef- 
fect Dr. Compton thinks he has discerned. 
Dr. Millikan contrariwise argues that if 
electroscopes were floated high enough 
above the Magnetic Poles, the effect of 
his photons in creating electrons in the 
atmosphere would become clear to every- 
body. Precisely such an accent is what 
Professor Piccard, who sails for the U. S. 
this week to lecture on his stratosphere 
flight, hopes to have accomplished next 
summer. 

Laureate Compton (concluding): “I 
find no way of reconciling the data with 
the hypothesis that any considerable por- 
tion of the cosmic rays consists of pho- 
tons.” 


Laureate Millikan: “If the time ever 
comes in which I should wish to . 
change . . . I hope I may be generously 


given the privilege without being too seri- 
ously pilloried or being subjected to too 
public an exposure of the fallibilities of 
my judgment.” 

The audience sighed. Dr. Millikan sat 
with his arms clenched across his chest. 
Dr. Compton scowled darkly. 


Laureate Compton (to a questioner): 
“Don’t bother me!” 

Laureate Millikan: “No controversy 

Pulsating Universe. While cheerful 
Professor Albert Einstein steamed through 
the Panama Canal last week on his way 
to California Institute of Technology, 
Caltech’s optimistic cosmologists were at 
Atlantic City—Dr. Millikan fighting for 
his cosmic ray theory (see above), Dr, 
Richard Chace Tolman _ presenting a 
reasonable picture of a pulsating universe, 
It is true, reasoned Dr. Tolman, that the 
stars are blazing into heat & light, that as 
far as we can see the universe is ex- 
panding, and some eon may become dull 
chaos, as the Cambridge physicists reason. 
But, if we use Ejinsteinian concepts, we 
realize that heat & light are ponderable, 
that the heat & light of an airplane in 
flight differ subtly from the heat & light 


1”? 








LAUREATE MILLIKAN 


” 


“No Controversy! 


of a household furnace, that gravity may 
entrain the heat & light emitted by blazing 
stars. In such case, gravity catches hold 


of the whole expanding universe, pulls it 


together until constrained energy becomes 
too tense to hold. Thereupon a new cycle 
of expansion ensues. No reason to doubt 
this Ejinsteinian possibility, commented 
Dr. Tolman. After all, our only sure 
knowledge comes from “that small sample 
of the actual universe which lies within 


the range of some _ 100,000,000 light 
years.” 

Technological Unemployment. The 
scientists pondered technological unem 


ployment (see p. 23), invited specialists 
to advise, made no attempt at conclusions 
Professor Walter Rautenstrauch, Co- 
lumbia Technocrat, reasoned that ma- 
chines have made “the substitution of kilo- 
watt hours (energy hours) for man hours 
inevitable.” Dr. John Pease Norton, 
Suffield, Conn. financial writer, called for 
the use of an “Edison dollar’—one ‘“Edi- 
son dollar” to equal 4o kilowatt hours. 
General Motors’ Charles Franklin Ketter- 
ing (see p. 55) cried: “We haven't ‘over 
production’ so bad as you think—every 
one of you wants a great many things he 
hasn’t yet. But there really is ‘under- 
circulation.? We have been measuring t00 
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much in terms of the dollar. What we 
should do is think in terms of useful ma- 
terials. Most of our difficulties are just 
too much bookkeeping.” 

Cornell’s Dean Dexter Simpson Kimball 
called for “balancing production and con- 
sumption through mutual agreements of 
producing and marketing groups, | which] 
may mean a modification of the anti-trust 
laws.” General Electric’s President Gerard 
Swope advocated insurance, jointly paid 
for by employer & employe, to provide 
adequate food, shelter and clothing in 
times of no work. 

Human Hybrids. Howell S. England 
of Detroit told the unbelieving A. A. A. S. 
that, secreted in Russian Turkestan where 
people with sensibilities cannot interrupt 
them, Dr. Elie Ivanoff and two other 
Russian biologists are trying to cross hu- 
mans and apes by artificially impregnating 
female chimpanzees. “At any time we 
may learn that he has produced the first 
hybrid,” cried Howell S. England. 

Six years ago Serge Voronoff, gland 
transplanter, tried to get a child from 
Nora, a chimpanzee into whom he had 
sewn human ovaries. For a time Nora 
seemed gravid. But nothing came of the 
experiment (Time, Feb. 14, 1927). The 
present Russian effort is to produce crea- 
tures who, like mules and catalos (cattle- 
buffalo), are more primitive than their 
primevally related parents. If by improb- 
able chance any of the Ivanoff children 
are fertile, they may yield generations to 
visibly bridge the gap between man and 
ape. 

Sapient Destroyers. Mild-mannered. 
quietly humorous, far removed from the 
cave man is Paleontologist William King 
Gregory (Columbia, American Museum of 
Natural History) whose discourse on man- 
kind’s past and future was a high spot. 
Excerpts: 

“Anthropoids have a passion for tear- 
ing things apart, but in point of destruc- 
tiveness they are bungling amateurs com- 
pared with their big-brained relative, man. 
.. . For untold millions of years the long 
line of vertebrates that led toward man 
was of unblushing thieves and robbers. 
Even now, the human face beneath its 
smiling mask carries the old mammalian 
trap set with sharp teeth. . . . No won- 
der we suffer from grafters, gunmen and 
racketeers. The wonder is, not that so 
many of us find ourselves in prison, but 
that any of us have learned to keep out. 

“As soon as apes began to go in families 
and hordes , unselfishness of mothers, 
devotion of fathers and disinterestedness 
of friends began to operate. Such a patch- 
work is homo sapiens. It is hard to im- 
agine any purely terrestrial epidemic or 
insect scourge that would wipe him 
out. 

“Man, with his high mental develop- 
ment, may well be an early stage in the 
start of a new class of vertebrates. 
Taking the available evidence into con- 
sideration, it seems safe to predict that 
homo sapiens will survive this depression 
and many others.” 

Kudos. The $1,000 prize for the best 
paper presented at the meeting went to 
Dr. Henry Eyring, 32, research associate 
at Princeton, for smart use of Nobel 


Laureate Max Planck’s Quantum Me- 
chanics to explain how the elements hold 
chemical 


together in combinations. By 


TIME 


mathematics he has shown how to make 
light hydrogen atoms spin clockwise or 
counter-clockwise at will, how to intro- 
duce bromine into organic compounds 
most easily. By mathematics he has 
proved that pure fluorine is the least active 
of the halogen group of elements (fluorine, 
chlorine, bromine, iodine), a fact which 
controverts accepted chemistry. 

Johns Hopkins’ Pharmacologist John 
Jacob Abel, 75, assumed the A. A. A. S. 
presidency, succeeding Columbia’s An- 
thropologist Franz Boas, 74. For 1934 
president the Association chose Princeton’s 
Astronomer Henry Norris Russell, 55, 
after he had presented his interpretation 
of starlight. The light might be the effect 
of 1) hydrogen and the lighter elements 
synthesizing into heavier elements, or 2) 
heavy star material burning to nothing. 
Professor Russell prefers the synthesis 
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He pictures gravity as the pulse of the 
universe. 


theory, for burning “would not happen 
except at temperatures of many billions 
of degrees,” whereas “heat should be pro- 
duced [by atomic synthesis| fast enough 
to keep the stars shining at temperatures 
of about twenty million degrees,” the ap- 
parent temperature of most stars. 


acetal 
Earth’s Core & Crust 

Harvard, having assembled funds for a 
five-year survey of Earth’s construction, 
conducted a wordy colloquium on the sub- 
ject in Cambridge last week. Assembled 
were members of the Geological Society, 
the Paleontological Society and the Min- 
eralogical Society (all “of America”) who 
recounted terrestrial fact and surmise. 
Some complementary information pro- 
ceeded from the A. A. A. S. meeting (see 
above). Items: 
@ Of Earth’s volume, 99.9% ‘‘must for- 
ever remain invisible and untouchable.” 
Yet from the indirect evidence of earth- 
quakes, volcanoes, mines, oil wells, igneous 
rocks on the weathered surface it was pos- 
sible for Professor Reginald Aldworth 
Daly (Harvard) to estimate the Earth’s 
outer crust as 40 mi. thick in continental 
areas (thicker under seas); the next shell 


35 





1,800 mi. thick, composed of glassy rock 
more rigid than steel; the core a ball of 
molten iron 7,000 mi. in diameter, under 
15 to 50 million pounds pressure per 
square inch. 

@ The thin crust is elastic, yields to 
strains and stresses. Places in Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire and Maine are 800 
ft. higher than they were 30,000 years ago 
when the Wisconsin Glacier pressed down 
upon New England. When the glacier 
melted the land sprang back to normal ele- 
vation. Another 100,000 years must pass 
before a similar glacier could descend 
upon & depress the region—/rving Ballard 
Crosby (Boston), Richard J. Lougee (Co- 
lumbia ). 

@ The ends of the U. S. Atlantic sea- 
board are rising, while the middle falls 
Portland, Me. and Charleston, S. C. gain 
7 to 15 in. elevation in a century: Boston 
New York, Atlantic City, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore subside 3.5 to 11.5 in. a cen- 
tury. Key West seems stationary. The 
rises & falls seem to be rhythmic. Boston, 
now sinking, was on the up between 1847 
and 1876, with most of the elevation 
gained between 1857 & 1858. The sudden 
gain, surmises Dr. William Fitch Cheney 
Jr. (Connecticut Agricultural College ), 
was related to the Naples earthquake of 
1857. Charleston had an earthquake in 
1886 which may account for the move- 
ments at Charleston and Baltimore. 

@ As the Moon passes over the Atlantic 
the distance between London and Man- 
hattan stretches by 63 ft., possibly the 
result of tidal pull—dAlfred Lee Loomis 


(Manhattan), Professor Harlan True 
Stetson (Ohio Wesleyan). 
@ Oklahoma’s Professor Frank Armon 


\felton noted in an airplane mosaic map of 
Horry County, S. C. some strangely regu- 
lar furrows in the terrain. Later with Pro- 
fessor William Schriever (University of 
Oklahoma) he examined the ground di- 
rectly, learned that the people of the 
neighborhood called the vast grooves 
“bays.” The two scholars found more 
than 1,500 large “bays” (some 2 mi. long) 
between Norfolk, Va. and the Savannah 
River, decided that 100,000 to 1,000,000 
years ago a comet must have grazed the 
earth. The comet head composed of hun- 
dreds of separate meteors, must have been 
400 mi. in diameter. It nicked the Earth 
from northwest to southeast, scoured 4o,- 
coo sq. mi. of the Piedmont, ripped over 
150,000 sq. mi. of ocean. 


@ “If you have a popcorn machine, you 
know how fast the machine converts pop- 
corn to fluffy balls. If you measure the 
pile of popped corn, you know how long 
the machine has been working, if it has 
been operated at a constant rate of pro- 
duction.” —Tufts’ Alfred Church Lane. 
With many such “ifs” Professor Lane esti- 
mates the present age of uraninite as 
1,070,000,000 years, of pitchblende as 
300,000,000 years.* From those two 
estimates he sets the age of the Earth at 
between two and three billion years 


*Canada’s pitchblende deposits at Great Bear 
Lake are about ready to produce 1 gm. of 
radium for 10 tons of ore in six weeks and a 
score of refining steps (against the Belgian Congo 
nethod of 3 mo. and 40 steps). Some 4,000 gm 
of radium concentrates are ready for the refinery 
at Port Hope, Ontario. The Canadian process 
promises much cheap radium for the world, new 


ealth for Canada 
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Football 

Southern California 47, Pitt 14. That 
score, in 1930, was the most one-sided 
Tournament of Roses game on record until 
last week, when another Pitt team, out 
for revenge, went West to play Southern 
California again. 

Homer Griffith of U. S. C. tossed a 
33-yd, touchdown pass to Ford Palmer in 
the first quarter but the game did not 
really turn into a rout till after the half. 
Bright’s pass to Griffith for a touchdown 
started it in the third quarter. In the 
fourth, Warburton’s two touchdowns and 
another by Barber, when Coach Howard 
Jones had sent in his reserves, rolled up 
the new record—Southern California 35, 
Pitt o. 


With the increasing popularity of post- 
season games, football seasons have been 
growing steadily longer. Football has also 
been growing steadily more complex. 
Said Coach Gilmour (“Gloomy Gil’) 
Dobie of Cornell to members of the Amer- 
ican Football Coaches’ Association meet- 
ing in Manhattan last week: 

“It has all arrived at the 
where we have on our hands 
big, so vast, so unwieldy it is almost im- 
possible for an organization of college 
boys to handle it. . . . It’s almost a full 
season’s job for the players to learn the 
ary 

To succeed Dr. Marvin Allen Stevens 
as president, the Association elected fat 
Dan McGugin who has been coach at 
Vanderbilt since 1904. To succeed Dr. 
Stevens as coach of Yale’s football teams, 
the Yale Athletic Association last week 
chose Reginald Root, who coached Yale’s 
freshmen teams last autumn, spent two 
years before that teaching football at the 
University of Mexico. Reginald Root en- 
tered Yale from Hotchkiss in 1922, helped 
pay his expenses by washing dishes, which 
he says was good football training because 
it taught him not to drop things. He 
played tackle on the Yale teams of 1924 & 
1925, was graduated with honors, took 
football to Mexico—where Oilman Harry 
Ford Sinclair helped pay his salary and the 
expenses of the team. Now 29, Coach 
Root is also an instructor in political 
economy. a fellow of Calhoun College 
(unit in Yale’s new house plan). 

The Coaches’ Association was one of 
several governing organizations of col- 
legiate sport which forgathered last week 
in Manhattan. Members of the Society 
of Directors of Physical Education in 
Colleges were told by Athletic Director 
Hugo Bezdek of Penn State that “we 
should not find ourselves in the position 
of placing the maintenance of physical 
education on gate receipts from football. 

The Sportsmanship Brotherhood 
gave a luncheon and a medal to famed, 
retired old Coach Amos Alonzo Stagg of 
Chicago. The National Collegiate Athletic 
Association met to hear Dr. Steadman 


stage now 
a game so 


Vincent Sanford, president of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, advocate taking ath- 
letic ability into consideration in granting 
scholarships “in terms of the rules and 
regulations that govern the appointment 
of Rhodes Scholars :” 


to elect Walter R. 





Okeson of Lehigh to replace the late Ed- 
ward K. Hall as chairman of its Football 
Rules Committee which meets in Feb- 
ruary. 





Sullivan Medalist 

“Rounded out his career this year by 
winning the most arduous, difficult and 
heartbreaking test in all athletic compe- 
tition when he won the Olympic decathlon 
championship and established a new 
world’s record... . 

“Was a stellar football player and a 
star in basketball [at the University of 
Kansas]. He combines with great ability 
a fine personality. 

“Turned. down professional offers for 
two years to stay in training for the Olym- 
pics. Overcame the handicap of poverty 














James BauscH 


Always a gentleman. 


. . : represents the unconquerable spirit 
of the first generation of Americans of 
which he is one. . . .” 

Subject of this description last week 
was a solid young man with a pudgy seri- 
ous face—James (“‘Jarring Jim’) Bausch, 
who received the Sullivan Medal which 
the Amateur Athletic Union annually 
awards to that athlete “wuo.. . has 
done most during the year to advance the 
cause of sportsmanship.” The voting, on 
a panelof ten U. S. athletes, was closer this 
year than when Bobby Jones won in 1930, 
not so close as when Barney Berlinger won 
by two votes over Helene Madison year 
ago. Second on the list, with 648 votes to 
Bausch’s 687, was Pennsylvania’s crack 
quarter-miler Bill Carr, of whom the Sulli- 
van Committee said: “Outstanding in his 
character and leadership . . . a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa . winner of 
Olympic 400 metre championship in new 
world’s record time. .. .” 


Who Won 

@ Jockey John Gilbert of Pittsburg, 
Kans., on Balthasar: his 212th race of the 
year; at New Orleans. Enthusiasts who 
had been following the rivalry between 








Jockey Gilbert, 18, and Jockey Hank 
Mills, 17, who finished the season with 
196 winners, erroneously credited Jockey 
Gilbert with a record, because he had rid- 
den more winners than Jockey Lee Hardy 
in 1927 (207). In 1908, Jockey Vincent 
Powers, now trainer of Mrs. Payne Whit- 
ney’s steeplechasers, rode 324 winners. 
Jockey Walter Miller, stable rider for the 
late James R. Keene, famed for his skill 
in handling mounts at the barrier, won 
388 races in 1906, 334 in 1907. 

@ Girl swimmers in a three-day meet 
sponsored by Henry L. Doherty’s new 
Florida Year-Round Clubs, at the Miami- 
Biltmore pool: nine new national records. 
Record-breakers: minnowy Katherine 
Rawls of Fort Lauderdale, Fla. (300 yd. 
medley, 300, 400 and 440 yd. breast- 
stroke); pretty Lenore Kight of Home- 
stead, Pa. (400 yd. and 500 metre free 
style); muscular Margaret Hoffman of 
Scranton, Pa. (200 yd., 220 yd. and 200 
metre breast stroke, the last two simul- 
taneously). 





ANIMALS 


Plane Feeding 

From New Jersey skies there fell to 
snow-starved birds, one day last fort- 
night, manna in 1-lb. paper bags. Dr. 
Philip Gootenberg, president of New Jer- 
sey's Consolidated Sportsmen, had thought 
up the idea. The U. S. Department of 
Commerce had waived its regulation 
against throwing things from airplanes in 
flight. Paterson’s Wright Aeronautical 
Corp. had lent a plane and crack pilot. 
Three times Dr. Gootenberg soared up 
from Paterson, flew low over inaccessible, 
snow-covered woodlands, pelting down 750 
bags filled with corn, wheat, millet, rye. 

Consolidated Sportsmen was also busy 
last week adding 75 bird self-feeders to the 
125 it has already placed in remote 
New Jersey swamps and forests. Filled 
every two months, the bins discharge 
slowly through a 5-ft. pipe into a tin pie 
plate as the birds empty it. The device is 
fastened about two feet from the ground, 
enclosed in natural-looking brush. Four 
openings are left in the brush so the birds 
may make a hasty exit when vermin come 
in. Put out on Christmas morning, one 
feeder was reported three days later to 
have attracted thousands of birds. 


With some 10,000 enthusiastic conser- 
vationists enrolled in its 22 chapters and 
many a sportsman’s league affiliated, Con- 
solidated Sportsmen intends to let no bird 
starve in New Jersey this or any other 
winter. ‘Through its growing number of 
sanctuaries and hatcheries it hopes to keep 
on increasing the game birds which make 
the State their seasonal home. Much of 
its actual field work is done by the organi- 
zation’s 6,000 junior (8-18) members. 
Taken to the field in groups of 150-250, 
the boys are taught conservation and 
sportsmanship. A women’s auxiliary gives 
socials, provides both seniors and juniors 
with fun indoors. 


Said Dr. Gootenberg last week: “If 
other States would do what we're doing. 
there would be no such thing as a game 
bird shortage in the U. S.” 
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Wholly a custom creation, the new Cadillac 


V-16 is available on individual order only. 
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Presenrine FOUR 
SUPERB NEW MOTOR 


CARS BY CADILLAC 


THE NEW Cadillac V-8 offers ten 
luxurious bodies by Fisher, and six 


custom creations from Fleetwood 


THIS NEW Cadillac V-12 Town Sedan 
epitomizes the engaging new beauty 


of Fisher and Fleetwood designing 


7... a brilliant new chapter is being written into the records of Cadillac's accomplishments—for 


today Cadillac is displaying four superb new motor cars. There is the new Cadillac V-16, strictly 


limited in production to 400 cars, custom-built to individual order. There are the new Cadillac V-5’s 
and V-12’s, more splendidly beautiful, more completely smooth and silent than they have ever been. 
Then there is the new La Salle V-S8, strikingly modern in styling, thrillingly swift and powerful in 
Each is a signal achievement in advanced engineering —each 


action, motordom’s youthful aristocrat. 


features eminently distinctive new coachcraft with Fisher's latest development, No-Draft Ventilation. 


THIS DEBONAIR new La Salle Con- 
vertible Coupe reflects the unusual 


competence of its V-8 power plant. 


CADILLA C Vag e V-12 
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THE NEW EIGHT 


LAL Mirrors of new value! Cars that offer not just one or two, 

but all four of the things you want today —style, perform- 
ance, durability and price. A roomier, more powerful 
x AN Ndsmobile Six and a larger, finer Oldsmobile Straight 


Light—at the lowest prices in ten years—$745 for the 80 
h.p. Six, and $845 for the 90 h.p. Eight. In both cars, style 


Jeadership is apparent at first glance. Performance sur- 


| 3 
-DR Passes even Oldsmobile’s brilliant standards of recent 
pyears. The new cars are faster, smoother, steadier on the 
toad, with their lower center of gravity and new double- 


to $1 rop X-type frame construction. The engines are cradled 


TWo GENERAL MOTORS VALUES 


in rubber, in a scientific new mounting, so that you 
scarcely feel or hear them running. Sound engineering has 
carried still further the dependability for which Olds- 
mobile is famous. The new and roomier Fisher bodies 
offer many refinements, including the revolutionary Fisher 
No-Draft Ventilation, Individually-Controlled. Don't 
compromise, this year. Demand a// the desirable quali- 
ties in the car you buy. Go to the nearest Oldsmobile deal- 
er’s showroom (his address is in your classified telephone 
directory) and see the brilliant Oldsmobiles for 1933. 


THE NEW SIX $745 “is' « THE NEW EIGHT $845 “is Candin 





Race horse, runner, prize-fighter, soldier — all living things get tired 
and fail — and so do tires. Science declares that tires wear and blow 
out from “fatigue” — that the more poorly and cheaply they are built 


the more quickly and surely they fail. 


Kelly-Springfield engineers, starting from this entirely new con- 
ception of tire life and safety, announce the development of New Fatigue- 
proof tires—one of the greatest victories in tire construction ever known! 


A TIRE’S WORK is never done! Bump, stretch, side- 
strain, heat, grit, friction — swift tons of steel over- 
head, merciless road beneath — tires must stand 
continuous hours of terrific labor. 

And science explains that tires, like living things, 
get tired . . . that the weaker they are the more 
quickly they tire . . . that poorly designed, cheap-built 
tires cannot resist fatigue. They are born tired! 


Spurred by these facts of science, Kelly- 
Springfield engineers set out for an entirely 
new goal of tire life and safety. Through 
millions of miles, over the tortuous curves 
and steeps of Kelly-Springfield’s mountain 
testing grounds, they punished all makes 
of tires. They watched how and why ordinary 
tires fail. Patiently, they designed and developed 
tires that would resist fatigue. 

The best news of all for car owners is this: The 
nearest Kelly-Springfield dealer will change you to 
these sensational new tires for exactly the same price 
as you would have to pay for tires made of inferior, 
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sluggish materials and to standards now obsolete. Don’t 
buy ordinary, tired tires when the New Fatigue-proof 
tires — with the longest life and mileage ever known 
—cost you not one penny more! Kelly-Springfield 
Tire Company, 1775 Broadway, New York. 


Let the Kelly-Springfield dealer give you our low prices, in your 
size, on any of these New Fatigue-proof tires: Kelly-Springfield 
Registered Balloons . . . Kelly-Springfield Lotta Miles Balloons 
++» Kelly-Springfield Cruiser Dispatch Balloons . . . Kelly-Spring- 
field Low-Air Balloons . . . Kelly-Springfield Truck and Bus 
Balloons . . . Kelly-Springfield Solid Cushion and Pneumatic 
tires of all types. 


qi Corkscrew cotton—A Kelly-Springfield dis- 

covery, far more kinky than ordinary cot- 
ton. It grips and holds. It weaves into an al- 
most indestructible cord fabric. It is scarce and 
expensive — found only in Kelly-Springfield 
tires. : 


DJ Gum-inforced plies—40% greater adhesion 

than in ordinary tires. By a special process, 
pure rubber compounds, under tons of pressure, 
are forced right into the weave. 


§ Prime first rubber — There are five grades 

of raw rubber — ordinary tires are full of 
the cheaper, inferior grades! Only prime first 
rubber is bought for Kelly-Springfield tires. 


4 Vitalized rubber treads — These bigger, 
deeper, thicker treads — made by new vul- 
canizing agents and new secret processes — 
give 20% more mileage than the best former 
record. A never-before-known resistance to road 
heat, sun rays, wear, chipping, cuts — all the 
tread failures of tired tires. 


All-non-skid—The New Fatigue-proof tires 

— in comparison with other leading makes 
— are 95% more non-skid than competitor A, 
130% more non-skid than competitor B, 230% 
more non-skid than competitor C, and 300% 
more non-skid than competitor D! And, at last, 
noise has been designed out of tire treads. The 
electrical ear shows these new tires the most 
silent ever made! 


r+ Made by the Monitor System, then Moun- 
tain Tested — The new Kelly-Springfield 
Monitor System controls every material, every 
process — the new way to absolute uniformity 
of production. Results are checked in constant, 
competitive tests by mountain fleets, on the 
world’s toughest testing grounds, 
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CONTROL’S THE THING. 


URE, the going is tough. It’s a bruising ride... to 

keep in the black . . . with selling prices what 
they are and volume a fraction of normal. Every day 
brings jars and jolts that rattle your wisdom teeth 
... but you’ve got to ride it out. And you can... 
with proper Control. 


But run-of-mine accounting simply can’t produce 
the figures fast enough for the Control that’s required 
nowadays. Then, too, ordinary methods do not de- 
liver information in usable form. They can furnish 
unrelated reports of various activities of business 
accurately but ... Control, 


well timed, is exercised in 


just one way. That is by 
having all the figure-facts 
of your business as they 


happen... totalled, 


(PUNCHED 


POWERS BANKING, trust accounting, investment control, stock 
transfer, general accounting. CHAIN STORE: inven- 


SERVES tory control, automatic billing & analysis. PUBLIC 


UTILITIES: billing inventory, general accounting. 


Send for a copy of “‘Marshalling Facts For Management” 


POWERS 


CARD) 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
Division of REMINGTON RAND Inc., Buffalo, New York 





percentaged, assembled for those quick 
comparisons and decisions that avoid the red in 
inventories, sales costs, production, shipments and 
budgetary expenditures. Powers methods of Punched 
Card Accounting produce and coordinate all figures 
necessary for intelligent management. They do it 
fast ... with machine speed. They do it eco- 
nomically. They not only prepare timely Contnl 
figures, but also substantially reduce routine | 


accounting costs. | 


And not one cent need be drawn from capital for yout | 
equipment. Powers machines are leased. May we give 
you our entire Control 
story’... how Powers 
applies specially to yout 
business? . . . without ob- 
ligation on your part 
Just send along the word! 





FEDERAL, STATE, MUNICIPAL: accounting and statistical data. 
INDUSTRIAL & COMMERCIAL : distribution costs, sales analyses @ 
control, general accounting. RAILROADS: car, freight, station account- 
ing and statistics. INSURANCE: life, fire, casualty and fraternal. 
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The New Pictures 


No Man of Her Own (Paramount). 
A Manhattan gambler, hard-pressed by the 
police, selects a hide-away by stabbing 
a time table with a pencil. In the sleepy 
village of Glendale he comes upon a beau- 
tiful librarian who is yearning for metro- 
politan excitements. He decides, on the 
flip of a coin, to marry her, takes her 
back to town with him. By the time the 
picture is over, hardboiled Babe Stewart 
is no longer a gambler. Reformed by his 
gay little librarian, he has voluntarily 
served three months in jail, is in a fair way, 
to become—for him a step up in the world 
—a customer's man. 

Aside from being a harmless, rapid, 
amusing little program picture, Vo Man 
of Her Own will recommend itself to a 
large portion of the cinema public be- 
cause Babe Stewart, the gambler, is Clark 
Gable, borrowed from Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer to play opposite Carole Lombard 
Typical shot : Gable—whose animal appeal 
is abated somewhat by a constant suck- 
ing at his teeth—persuading Miss Lom- 
bard to climb a ladder in her library so 
that he can admire her from below. 


The Animal Kingdom (RKO) is a 
story about a high-strung young publisher 
who deserts his deserving mistress tomarry 
a designing wife; and who goes back to 
the mistress when he realizes that his wife 
has been using her physical appeal to make 
him betray his esthetic ideals in favor of 
mundane advantages which she considers 
more important. What gave Author 
Barry’s idea its novelty when it was suc- 
cessfully produced as a play last year 
was the fact that the réles usually assigned 
to wife and mistress in such a triangle 
were reversed. Under the sharp beam of a 
projection machine, it becomes apparent 
that this novelty was the principal virtue 
of The Animal Kingdom. As Tom Collier’s 
designing wife, Myrna Loy is attractive 
enough to make you believe that Collier 
would desert a mistress for her; attractive 
enough to make you believe that he is 
likely to do it again. Another thing which, 
by making Tom Collier’s predicament 
more lifelike, makes his final decision less 
plausible, is the deletion of many funny 
lines which Author Barry wrote for the 
mistress. Ann Harding is left with the 
bare essentials of a réle which requires 
her to walk up & down her studio apart- 
ment being too arduously brave. 

_ The picture deserves inspection for the 
lun of watching adroit impersonations by 
the male members of the cast. Leslie 
Howard is Tom Collier. In response 
to a comment on the cold weather, he 
says, “I think we’d better bring the brass 
monkeys indoors tonight,” so smoothly 
that the Hays organization allowed the line 
to stay. William Gargan is Collier’s ex- 
pugilist butler. Funniest scene is when 
Gargan, drunk, tries to get up courage to 
resign while Collier tries to get up courage 
to discharge him. Mr. Rothafel selected 
The Animal Kingdom as the first attrac- 
tion at the RKO Roxy theatre, which 
opened its doors in Rockefeller Center last 
week two days after the monster Radio 
City Music Hall (Time, Jan. 2). The 


RKO-Roxy contained 3,700 seats (com- 
pared to the Music Hall’s 6,200), the 
heaviest and largest chandelier in the 
world (compared to the Music Hall’s two 

















Howarp & HarpDING 
Too lifelike to be plausibl 


longest), an auditorium designed in chaste 
taste to resemble the inside of a hat-box; 
a typical Roxy stage show, with a fan 
dance by Roxyettes 
ae 

The Son-Daughter (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer) is distinguishable from most 
Chinatown pictures by 1) a curiously as- 
sorted cast and 2) an unhappy ending. In 
San Francisco, representatives of a Chi- 
nese revolutionist have pledged them- 
selves to send him $100,000. To do this 
they decide to auction off their daughters 
for $25,000 each. Three of the daughters 
meet with mysterious misfortunes. The 
fourth and most beautiful, Lien Wha, 
persuades a rich Chinese gambler that 
she is worth the whole $100,000. This is 
most sad for brave Lien Wha; she is in 
love with a handsome young Chinese 
named Tom Lee. It is giving away no 
secret to explain that Tommy Lee turns 
out to be a Chinese prince; and that the 
gambler is a criminal called The Sea Crab 
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This is the famous Holland-America Flagship’s first visit 
to the Mediterranean. 
unusual itinerary make this the outstanding travel event of 1933. 
Inquiries and bookings may be made at your own travel agent 
or the American Express Co., Frank C. Clark, or 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


24 Staie Street, New York and in all principal cities 


who, also concerned with patriotic prob- 
lems, hopes to prevent the $100,000 from 
finding its way to China and to murder 
the prince. He succeeds in one of his 
objectives. 

The casting of The Son-Daughter, origi- 
nally listed as a Joan Crawford picture, 
sounds like a triumph of mismanagement 
but it works out surprisingly well. Helen 
Hayes has to struggle a little with her 
role as Lien Wha but she manages to give 
it pathos and simplicity. Tom Lee is 
Ramon Novarro with his sideburns shaved 
off far above his ears. The rest of a 
strikingly Caucasian cast plays in the tra- 
dition for oriental melodrama—keeping 
the right hand in the left coat sleeve and 
saying little. Warner Oland as the Chinese 
gambler seems most at home in his sur- 
roundings. He gives out a few aphorisms 
left over from his performances as Charlie 
Chan and wears his hair in a braid so long 
that it serves as a queue for the most 
exciting scene in the picture—when Helen 
Hayes wraps it around his throat and pulls 
it tight. 

a are 

Second Hand Wife (Fox). Kathleen 
Norris. who wrote the novel on which 
this cinema is based, made an office girl’s 
love for her boss interesting because the 
girl did not know that the wife 
(Helen Vinson) had stopped loving her 
husband. So long as Hamilton MacFad- 
den, who directed and adapted the pic- 
ture, follows this simple theme, fair 
program entertainment results. But after 
Office Girl (Sally Eilers) has married 
Boss (Ralph Bellamy) the triangle is re- 
arranged as a maudlin contest between 
Bellamy and Helen Vinson for custody 
of their violin-playing prodigy daughter 
(Karol Kay). The picture as cut for its 
Hollywood preview included a scene which 
for its power to embarrass the audience 
took rank with anything recently pro- 
duced by the cinema—Miss Eilers pressing 
to her lips various portions of a layette, 
including baby-shoes. Her baby died soon 
after birth, filling her with jealousy of 
her husband’s ex-wife. To conquer her 
jealousy she co-operates with her husband 
to make Miss Vinson, by a legal techni- 
cality, give up custody of Karol Kay 
Best shots: the constrained, terrified 
grimaces of tiny Karol Kay who, whether 
playing her violin or precociously stealing 
scenes from Eilers and Bellamy, reveals 
unconsciously and unforgettably just what 


it means to be a real child prodigy. 


boss’s 


FIRST CLASS $575 up 
TOURIST CLASS $295 up 


Her luxurious appointments and an 
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FLO RI DA 





Save money and enjoy a 
healthful trip! 
A de- 
lightful sea-jaunt, with deck- 


swift, clean, 


Big modern liners. 
excellent 


sports, dancing, 


meals and spacious state- 
rooms with every conven- 
ience forcomfort. Glassed-in 


promenades, handsomely 


appointed lounges, etc. Every 


feature included in the ONE 
LOW RATE. 


Visit two celebrated winter 
resorts, MIAMI and HA- 
VANA in one trip. 


Express service, New York 
to Miami without change. 
Overnight service between 
Also 


sailings to Jacksonville, call- 


Miami and Havana. 


ing at Charleston. 





AUTOMOBILES CARRIED 


Very low rates 
when accompanied 





Carnival Cruises 
to the 


WEST INDIES 
13 Days .... $115 up 


To MIAMI, HAVANA, 
KINGSTON, NASSAU 


CLYDE-MA 
545 Fifth Ave., New York L104. 


Philadelphia Chicago 
or Authorized Tourist Agents 


LORY 


Boston 





MILES 


TONES 








| 
| Married. Richard Joshua Reynolds 
Jr., 26, Camel cigaret scion, brother-in-law 
of Elsbeth (“Libby”) Holman Reynolds; 
and one Elizabeth McCaw Dillard, 24, 
daughter of a Winston-Salem (N. C.) 
bridge contractor; in Winston-Salem. 
Married. Elisabeth Reeve Morrow, 29, 
eldest daughter of the late Senator Dwight 
Whitney Morrow; and Aubrey Niel Mor- 
gan, Cardiff (Wales) public utilitarian; in 
Englewood, N. J. Planning to live abroad, 
Mrs. Morgan transferred her Little School 
to her mother and the school staff. An 
innovation was the mailing of wedding 
announcements second class (13¢ stamp). 





<— 


| Retired. Oswald Garrison Villard, as 
editor of The Nation (but he will con- 
tribute a weekly signed page “Issues & 
Men”); George McClelland Reynolds, as 
board chairman of Chicago’s Continental 
Illinois National Bank & Trust Co. (see 
p. 60). 











Birthdays. Taft School Headmaster 
Horace Dutton Taft, 71; Banker Rudolph 


Spreckles, 61; Alfred Emanuel Smith, 59; 








all race horses (Jan. 1). 
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Died. Mary Joan Gibson, 12-day-old 
child of Sidney Herbert Homewood, the 
Tappan (N. Y.) ridingmaster jailed last 
month for seducing Socialite Charlotte 
Ariel Gibson (Time, Dec. 19); of bleeding 
at the navel; in Tappan. 

Died. Larry Fay, 44, Manhattan rack- 
eteer; of two bullets in his chest, one in 
his back; in his former speakeasy Casa 
Blanca, with three dimes in his pocket, in 
Manhattan. Last seen with him was a 
drunken doorman whose salary had just 
been cut from $100 to $60 a week. Fop, 
playboy, sinister character, he specialized 
in taxicab organizing, introducing cabs 
with silver-piped hoods, was quick to turn 
an ambiguous penny at anything (liquor, 
milk, night clubs, etc.), was never con- 
victed of a felony. 

—e 

Died. Malcolm Douglass Whitman, 55, 
oldtime tennis star, Manhattan textile 
man; by jumping from his fifth-floor Man- 
hattan penthouse. Thrice (1898-1900) 
U. S. singles champion,* pioneer (1900, 
1902) Davis Cup team player, he re- 
searched the game in his 1932 book, 
Tennis Origins and Mysteries. 


o- 


Died. Belle Lindner Israels Moskowitz, 
55. good friend & adviser to Alfred Eman- 
uel Smith, onetime publicity director for 
the New York State Democratic Com- 
mittee; of complications following a fall 
down her front steps last month when she 
broke both arms; in Manhattan. A prac- 
tical idealist, she plotted Smith’s political 
rise, accepted no public office from him, 
earned Tammany Hall’s hatred for her 
influence. When Smith’s shot for the 

















*Whitman’s successor as U. S. singles cham- 
pion, William A. Larned, died by his own hand 
(pistol) at Manhattan’s Knickerbocker Club in 

| 1926, 


Presidency fell short, she went with him 
into his Empire State Building project. 
Died. John J. Carty, 71, telephone 
telegraph engineer; of heart trouble fol- 
lowing an operation; in Baltimore. War. 
time director of the U. S. Army’s inde. 
pendent telegraph & telephone system in 
France, post-War vice president of Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., he was 
titled by Newton Diehl Baker “the great. 
est expert in America on the subject of 
telegraphic and telephonic communica 
tions.” In 1915 he completed the first 
U. S. transcontinental telephone service, 





provoking Dr. John Huston Finley’ 
poem: 
Well, Carty hired a hall, as big it was 
As all outdoors... . 





Died. Edward John O’Dea, 76, oldest- 
in-service U. S. Catholic Bishop (Seattle 
diocese), two days after the 5oth Anni- 
versary of his ordination; of cancer & 
peritonitis; in Seattle. 

Died. Hikoichi Motoyama, 79, dean 
of Japanese journalism, of apoplexy, in 
Osaka, Japan (see P. 52). 


Died. Pierre Cc arrier-Belleuse, 82, 
French painter, Sevres porcelain art direc- 
tor; of old age; in Paris. He conceived 
the Wartime chore for aged & infirm | 
French painters of painting the 
patriotic cyclorama, Pantheon of the War 
(396 by 45 ft.). 





SUMET 


FABULOUS WOPMDERS OF 


TURKESTAN... 


Many-colored, age-old cities ... hitherto in- 
accessible . . . now easily re: ached by de luxe 
express, with international sleeping cars... 
speeding from Moscow ...to Tashkent 
with its bazaars... Old Margelan with its 
silk industries .. . golden Samarkand with 
tomb of Tamerlane and immemorial cara- 
van trails...minarets of Bokhara... 
ruins of ancient Merv ... Ashkhabad, 
City of Roses .. . ending tour at Baku... 
center of tremendous oil developments. 
16 days, $450, April 10th from Moscow. 
Price covers all necessary traveling ex- 
penses and Soviet visa from starting to 
ending point in the Soviet Union. Price 
does not include round trip passage to 
Soviet Union. Greatly reduced rates for 
further travel. 


Write for Information 


INTOURIST, inc. 


c. -. Reprosensative, of the * Travel 
Bureau of the U. , 261 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Offices Ry Maeien. Chicago, San 
Francisco, Or see your own travel agent. 
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3 Roll of film taking a couple of dozen scenes 
is - 
h es | “ . 
: costs only $2.25—finished, ready to show 
: . —————ccux-“-—-- - 
OU’D like to make movies—and It’s great fun, wonderfully entertaining. 
} show movies—and be in movies ee at Te ae - 
yourself. And now youcan, at the modest Ceo Set & 6 eee 
: ¢ of , , movie camera at $29.50. A precision ma- 
Cost of less than 10 cents a scene. 
ili niente chine. Beautifully ole Yet as easy to 
Here s an entirely new camera, an use as a Brownie. You get sharp, clear 
entirely new principle. One foot of film movies from the first time you try. THE NEW PRINCIPLE 
goes as far as four. Each roll takes twenty 2 ; ; 7 ; 
ae ‘ You show your movies with Kodascope  C1n£-Kopak Eicur makes a special 25-foot 
a 0 thirty scenes as long as average news # a ‘ ° | f 1 | te ok Se I 
bl Ns stic . a . Fight, the new all-electric projector, only film, 16 mm. wide, do the work of too feet. It 
= reel shots. And the roll costs only $2.25 | : 5 he fil he lens twice, leaving two 
an Gn; ‘ af Z i : $22.50. runs the film past the iens Ice, ca ing 
ve., ++ finished... ready to run, bs oe : separate rows of images along its full length. 
San a P saler ace ee le . “ . - 
a ‘ Your Ciné-Kodak dealer has sample Eastman finishes this 2¢-foot 16 mm. film, 


Easy to Use 


movies made with the Eight. Ask to see slits it, splices it, and returns it to you as a 


Make movies of the children, movies of | them projected. Or write for the booklet single 50-foot 8 mm. film, ready to project in 
your trips. Movies of all the interest- that tells you all about Ciné-Kodak Fight. Kodascope Fight. The cost of the finishing is 
ing, exciting events that enter your life. Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. included in the price of the film. 


Ciné-Kodak Kl GHT Lastmans NewLrinciple Movie Camera 
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The season's most popular 
all-expense 


canes HAVANA 





612 DAYS 
$65 MIN. 
Lv. New York any 
Tues, or Sat., 2 days 1 
night in Havana. Ship 
your hotel. 2 sightsee- 
ing trips. 


10 DAYS 
$95 MIN. 


Lv. New York any 
Sat., 5 days 4 nights in 
Havana, 


14 DAYS 





























$115 MIN. Luxurious Liners 
Lv. New York any 
I a, say Big 9 days “MORRO 
8 nights in Havana. 77 
CASTLE 
Room and bath with a“ “a 
meals af fine Havana ORIENTE 
hotel, 4 sightseeing trips 
on 10 and 14 day trips. The newest, finest and 

fastest ships in ex- 


clusive Havana serv- 
ice! Luxury at LOW 
COST, plus famous 
Ward Line activities 
—deck sports, dances, 
tournaments, gala 
dinners, entertain- 
ment program. 


Apply Gen, Pass. Devt., 
Ez. 


Pier 13 Foot 
Wall St. Fifth 
Ave., New York or any 
Authorized Tourist 
Agent, 


R., 
645 








From MT. HOOD 
TO FUJIYAMA 


Short route to the Orient from 
Portland—100-mile scenic trip 
down the historic Columbia— 







OUTSIDE ROOMS WITH BEDS 


@ NOW you can travel One-Class to the Orient! 
Portland-Yokohama $160, Kobe $165, Shanghai 
$185, Hong Kong $200, Manila $200. Round-the- 
World Tours, $500. 


Modern “General” liners — 
complete privileges of the 
ship —splendid American 
food—spacious saloon and 


deck space— outside rooms 
with beds. 


GENERAL GRANT 





Jan. 18 
GENERAL LEE 
_ - —n Feb. 8 
ee, GENERAL PERSHING 
Mar. 1 








“GENERAL” LINERS 


See your travel or railroad ticket agent 
for literature, full particulars—or write 


STATES STEAMSHIP LINES 


> Porter Building (Dept. Z-2) Portland, Oregon a 





THE THEATRE 











New Plays in Manhattan 


20th Century (by Ben Hecht & 
Charles MacArthur; George Abbott & 


Philip Dunning, producers). Even if it 
did take two years to write the third act, 
this muscular successor to Messrs Hecht 
& MacArthur’s Front Page was well worth 
the wait. It is the saga of one wild trip 
on the New York Central’s crack Chicago- 
New York train. Aboard is Oscar Jaffe 
(Moffat Johnson), an intentionally com- 
posite reproduction of Morris Gest and 
the late David Belasco, an ill-kempt 
maestro whose last three durbars have 
just about bankrupted him. In the adjoin- 
ing compartment is Lily Garland (pretty 
Eugenie Leontovich of Grand Hotel), a 
diva who has deserted the arms and man- 
agership of Producer Jaffe to win from 
the Academy of Motion Picture Arts & 
Sciences a gold-plated statue, which she 
fondles like a doll.* It is the desperate 
ambition of the producer, his pressagent— 
a violent man who at one point threatens 
to eat the porter’s buttons off—and his 
conniving business manager, to woo Lily 
Garland back into the hard-up Jaffe firm. 
Also on the train are two timid Mann 
Actors, a pair of bewildered Nuremberg 
Passion Players, a religious maniac who 
goes furtively about pasting holy writ on 
people’s hats. 

Just as things look blackest for Pro- 
ducer Jaffe, the little lunatic gives him 
a large check to produce a Passion Play 
of his own with the still suspicious actress 


| to be cast as Magdalen. The maestro flies 





into a frenzy of activity, wires John Ring- 
ling for camels, elephants and an ibis, 
wants to locate the Sultan of Turkey to 


| hire his dervishes. 


“We'll want Richard Strauss to do the 
incidental music,” he mutters. “Is he 
alive?” 

“T don’t know,” says the hard-boiled 
pressagent. “I'll ask the conductor.” 

Follows the revelation of the backer’s 
mental condition, another break-up with 
the temperamental actress, a shot, the 
rough-riding plot’s final solution 

“What kind of a trip did you have?” 
a Grand Central gateman asks the 2oth 
Century’s conductor. 

“My God! With Livingstone through 
Darkest Africa!” 


Goodbye Again (by Ailan Scott & 
George Haight; Arthur J. Beckhard, pro- 
ducer). When the curtain rises on Good- 
bye Again, lean Osgood Perkins, a 
matinee idol for men, is discovered trying 
to get himself out of a twin bed in Cleve- 
land’s Statler Hotel. He is an author- 








| lecturer named Bixby, traveling in the 


intimate company of his secretary, hand- 
some and sardonic Sally Bates. While 
the secretary is out, a bit of the lecturer’s 
past slips into his room in the person of 
Julia Wilson (Katherine Squire). Mrs. 
Wilson went to college with Mr. Bixby, 
and on one memorable occasion he se- 


*The statue could have been the one Play- 
wright Hecht won for 1928 or the one Play- 
wright MacArthur’s wife (Helen Hayes) won for 
1932. 


duced her in the shadows of the Mortimer 
memorial arch. She would like to renew 
the acquaintance. After he places her 
he would like to too. By the time quiz. 
zical Husband Wilson (Leslie Adams) 
turns up, they have departed for the 
country. Mr. Wilson and the secretan 
settle down to a twelve-hour wait. By 
midnight, Mr. Wilson has become meél- 
lowed with rye whiskey. “I am a Repub- 
lican,” he confesses. “Always was, always 
will be. . . . My father was a Republican 
. . . His father was a Republican—lI don't 
know why I tell you all this. .. .” 

By the time the erring pair return and 
interested in-laws gather, the situation 
has gotten almost beyond resourceful 
Actor Perkins. He marches across the 
stage, points a righteous thin finger at 
his accusers. It takes his tolerant *secre- 
tary’s forgiveness and a wandering small 
boy to pull him out of an imminent mess 

Producer Beckhard has given this chip- 
per comedy shrewd direction and casting 
Statler Hotel Co. provided the room's 
furnishings, asked that the play be 
changed so that their bellhop was not 
portrayed actually selling liquor, did not 
seem to mind an unmarried couple occw- 
pying a Statler double room. 





Honeymoon (by Samuel Chotzinoff & 
George Backer; produced by Harold 
Stone) is a loquacious comedy which 
somehow never becomes as amusing 4s 
you hope it will. In it is ingratiating 
puppy-like Ross Alexander as a young 
man who is visiting Paris with a new wile 
whom he is beginning to find very trying 
They are staying at the apartment of his 
bride’s kinswoman (Katherine Alexander) 
a nobly understanding beauty who ably 
substitutes when the bride goes off t 
Nice in a huff. Also in the cast is Thomas 
Mitchell (Clear All Wires), the obliging 
hostess’ burly ex-husband. To him, a quix- 
otic race-track habitué with a curious 
interest in Scandinavian tongues, goes the 
brightest irrelevancy in the play: “Do you 
speak Swedish? ... Neither do I... 
Hard to find anyone who speaks Swedish. 


— Ae 


Shuffle Along of 1933 (words & musi 
by Flournoy Miller, Eubie Blake, Nob 
George E. Wintz, producer). 4 
decade ago Shuffle Along whetted the pub- 
lic appetite for Negro musical shows, pro- 
vided one excellent explanation of wh 
darkies were born. Two memorable num: 
bers from Shuffle Along were “Love Wil 
Find a Way” and “I’m Just Wild Abou 
Harry.” 

Plot of Shuffle Along of 1933 concerts 
the adventures of a pair of high-yalles 
who invade Jimtown, Miss. and almos 
wreck the fortunes of the U-Eat-Em me: 
lasses factory and its honest, dusky diret- 
torate. While this is going on a blac 
clown named George McClennon manages 
to stop the show with an eccentric dance 
plays “Sore Foot Blues” on an E-fi 
clarinet. 
fying band, directed by Eubie Blake 
renders two appealing songs: ‘Dustili 
Around,” “Here ’Tis.” 
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THERE IS A NEW 


LOW PRICE FIELD 





OU won't believe it till you see it—and then 

you won’t fully realize it till you drive it! 
But when you do drive it—you’ll know that this 
new Pontiac Economy Straight 8 is the only low 
priced car you'll ever be satisfied to own! 


The new Pontiac is not just a ‘‘full-sized”’ 
car—it’s a BIG car—115-inch wheelbase. Not 
“‘like’’ an Eight or ‘‘smooth as’’ an Eight—it IS 
an Eight—a big Straight 8. 77-horsepower engine, 
cushioned in rubber to remove every trace of 
vibration. Makes 78 actual miles an hour—on 
the road! Yet uses no more gas than many 
smaller cars! 

New, longer, roomier Fisher bodies with 
appointments that will delight every 
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LOOK - DRIVE - COMPARE 


Pontiac Other Cars 


Economy Car Car Car 
Straight 8 No. 1 | No.2 | No.3 


YES 





















CHECK THESE FEATURES 














STRAIGHT EIGHT ENGINE 


FISHER NO-DRAFT VENTILATION 
(Individuclly-Controlled) 


WHEELBASE TI5 inches _ 
WEIGHT (4-door Sedan) 3265 pounds 
HORSEPOWER 77 

SPEED —_— ow 

FULL PRESSURE LUBRICATION 














YES 



















YES 










DELIVERED PRICE 


(Your favorite model) 





woman. Every closed model equipped with 
Fisher No-Draft Individually-Controlled Venti- 
lation—a brand new comfort and safety feature 
that you couldn’t have bought last year at 
any price! 

You don’t have to put up with ordinary car 
standards today. General Motors has put a 
BIG STRAIGHT 8 IN THE LOW PRICE FIELD! 
Drive this new Pontiac now. Compare it with 
every other low priced car. Use the simple chart 
above as your guide to value. Then choose the 
car that gives you most for your money. General 
Motors’ big, 115-inch, 77-horsepower 
Pontiac Economy Straight 8 is the finest, 
fastest car ever offered at its low price. 





the economy 
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P E O P L E $3,500 and other costs of his plagiarism 

suit against Authors George S. Kaufman, 

Morrie Ryskind, et al. He charged tha 

Mf ho es sre their Pulitzer Prize-winning Of Thee] Sin, 
TO TH Names make —— Last week these was drawn from his U. S. A. With Music 
names made this news: Commented Judge Woolsey: “In this case 


SPANISH MAIN 


as JAMAICA - COLOMBIA - PANAMA 
1114 to 1744 DAYS 


$4 10 and up 


THRILLING adventure! 
On gleaming new 10,000 ton 
liners “COLOMBIA” and 


“HAITI” . the only ships in 
regular tropical service with air- 
cooled dining salons! All the latest 
features for cruise enjoyment. 
Verandah swimming pools, sport 
decks, dance decks. Also S.S. 
x PASTORES” —one of the largest 
Great White Fleet cruise ships. 
Following an unconventional route 
that reads like the log of a pleasure 


yacht. No passports required. 
17% DAY CRUISE—visiting Haiti, 
Jamaica, Colombia, Panama Live 
aboard ship. $180 up. Five shore 
trips $20 additional. 

11% DAY HAITI CRUISE—includ- 


ing 3 days and 3 nights at Haiti hotel. 
Also sightsee'ng trips. $110 up. 
11% DAY JAMAICA CRUISE—in- 
cluding 1% days and a night at Myrtle 
Bank Hotel, 2 visits to Haiti 
sightseeing trips. $140 up. 
Regular Weekly Sailings from 
New York every Thursday 
For further information and 
trated literature, apply any 


ized tourist agent or 


COLo BIA 


illus- 





Also | 


author- | 
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17 Battery Place or 332 Fifth Avenue, New York | 





. ~The fastest 


eee most ex- 
clusive train to 


California 
over shortest 
Line between 
Chicago and 
Los Angeles. 


PHOENIX Pullman on THE CHIEF 
three times a week this Winter and 
a@ GRAND CANYON Pullman daily. 


Mail coupon for California 
ond Arizona picture folders 






W. J. Black, P. T. M. Santa Fe System Lines 
131 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


Send California and Arizona picture folders and 
Hotel Rates booklet. Also Death Valley folder. 
FIND ccc nnciciensiabeinsscnniasudchdincaiasdamsscnbsubcasanesseviscckeessnccess 


Address - 








Requesting each recipient to contribute 
to the book’s second edition, Virginia’s 
Governor John Garland Pollard sent to 
friends 500 copies of his “Connotary,” a 
compilation of ‘definitions not found in 
dictionaries, collected from the sayings of 
the wise and the otherwise.” Samples: 
Alimony, a fine levied on a man guilty 
of matrimony. Horse Sense, just stable 
thinking. Diplomat, a man who remem- 
bers a woman’s birthday and forgets her 
age. 

pass 

On a Hollywood set, a 150-lb. studio 
lamp fell, struck unconscious, badly 
bruised Mary Pickford. Husband Doug- 
las Fairbanks quickly revived her. 

York Harbor steamed the 
storm-battered S. S. Majestic (see p. 28), 
bearing $15,000,000 in gold, one of the 
year’s great shipments. Down to meet 





Into New 

















wood 


Underwood & Under 


HEADMASTER ALINGTON 
Mr. Morgan met the boat. 


the Majestic went John Pierpont 
Morgan, not to see the gold but to greet 
his guest, Rev. Cyril Argentine Aling- 
ton, headmaster of Britain’s famed Eton 
College and chaplain to King George, in- 
vited to the U. S. by the English Speaking 
Union’s Kentucky branch. 

In Chicago’s Probate Court it was dis- 
covered that an old will of the late Utili- 
ties Magnate Clement Studebaker Jr., 
which left $5,000 to his longtime chauffeur 
Peter Peterson, had been filed by mistake. 
A later will left the entire estate of some 
$2,000,000 to the widow, Mrs. Alice 
Rhawn Studebaker. Chauffeur Peterson 
went home, shot & killed his wife, his 
20-year-old daughter, himself. 


In Manhattan, Federal Judge John 
Munro Woolsey ordered expatriate Poet 
Walter Lowenfels, co-winner (with e. 
e. cummings) of the 1931 Aldington 
Poetry Prize, to pay attorney fees of 


as is usual in plagiarism cases, obscurity ’ 
is taking a long shot at success. Having 

failed to reach his mark, the plaintiff mus 

be made to pay for the expense to which 

he has put the defendants. I am 

faced with page after page of alleged 

parallelisms of phraseology. Obviously 

the plaintiff cannot claim a copyright on, 
words in the dictionary, such as names of 

seasons.” 


In Brookline, Mass. Mrs. Harvey Wil 
liams Cushing, wife of the famed brain 
surgeon, mother of Mrs. James Roosevelt 
lost a $4,000 pin, got it back by tacking 
a notice on a post near her home. 

In Manhattan, influenza forced these 
actresses and singers to cancel scheduled 
performances: Eva Le Gallienne, Judith 
Anderson, Alice Brady, Lily Pons, 
Mary Garden. Also ill last week lay 
President Thomas Garrigue Masaryk 
in Prague and Preacher Harry Emerson 
Fosdick in Manhattan, both with influ. 
enza; Governor Charles Wayland 
Bryan, of coronary artery disease, in Lin- 
coln, Neb.; Showman Samuel Liond 
(“Roxy”) Rothafel, after an abdominal 
operation, in Manhattan. 


LETTERS 


(Continued from page 16) 


information in your current issue about Howard 
Scott and Technocracy. 

Sadly puzzled for the past three months t 
ascertain what the shooting was about, I ha 
given up in despair, when my copy of Time came 
to the desk... 

What a mess this world is in! And with wh 
delight Voltaire and Dean Swift would report it 
befuddlement! We are in such a state of jitter 
that our religious leaders are falling f{ 
Buchmanism, our industrial, financial and eco} 
nomic leaders solemnly discussing ‘‘Technocracy 
and our political leaders quarreling abou 
decimal points in beer. 

Your little magazine (I mean little in format 
seems to be the only ray of sanity in a very dari 


world. I thank you and congratulate you. 
Matco_m W. BIncay 
The Detroit Free Press 
Detroit, Mich 
To Editor Bingay, thanks for thanks— 
Ep. 
aa Saeed 
Duck Soup 
Sirs: : 
After sending in a two-year subscription | 
Trme so that I could get my news complet 
concise and readable, picture my dismay in tryil 
to decipher your paragraph on  Technocr 
Howard Scott, The Man—‘obfuscate,” “rod 


gives the adjective 


(my dictionary 
“transmogrifed 


“ratiocinated,”’ 


montade,”’ 
“rodomont”’), 
“pupated.” 
That barrage of tongue-twisters may be du 
for Chancellor Chamberlain and “to 
responsible and more informed section 
United States,” but are they! 
mere Middle West? 
ByRoN SMITH 


soup 
more 
opinion in the 
a bit heavy for the 


Valparaiso, Ind. 


Sirs: 

Deep in an arm-chair, 
elbow, I relished Time’s report on 

. Aside from heing informative, the arti 
was TimME-worthy in another respect. Perhaps 
was the amiable cocktail, but when I came! 
the word “obfuscated,” I smiled. And whet, 
the same paragraph, I reached “rodomontade 
chuckled aloud... . 

WILLARD C. STIEVATER 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


with a cocktail at! 
Technocrat 


January 
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What Is a Wage-Earner? 


This nation has become so immersed with 
statistics that its figures are concealing its facts. 
We have become like the man who couldn’t see 
the forest for the trees. 

We take some basic industry like Steel. We 
find production and employment are off a cer- 
tain percent. We take another basic industry 
like Automobiles. Car sales are down; therefore, 
employment is down. We go on to two or three 
more basic industries, take our sunken statis- 
tics, add them all together, and discover that 
the whole nation is sunk. 

Whereas, if such statistics were really in ratio 
to the facts, this country would probably be 
wiped off the face of the globe in less than a 
year, and the other civilizations of the world 
would be given the jolt of the centuries. 

Meanwhile, however, in spite of statistical 
data, America continues to be the greatest going 
concern that any civilization has ever developed, 
still calling for a most tremendous output of 
actual physical work. 

Yet this simple fact is almost completely cov- 
ered up with unemployment statistics and in- 
dustrial indices. 

It will probably be hard for us to realize, there- 
fore, that upon actual checking up of facts, in 
every thousand True Story Magazine homes there 
are one thousand one hundred and forty people 
still employed; and that when we figure this in 
terms of tens of millions of workers, statistics or 
no statistics, America is still some whale of a 
going concern. 

Our trouble may be that we don’t know what 
a wage-earner really is. We simply think of a 
wage-carner as one of a gang of factory workers 
lined up ecrainst a row of jigs or lathes. The 
wide sweep and intricate intermingling of Amer- 
ica’s innumerable activities is so much greater 
than that, that it’s hard in painting the picture 
to know just where to begin. 

A piece of string is probably as good a place as 
any. 

Here is a package, almost any package, that 
has come in from a store. 

As we untie the package, let’s hold the string 
in our hands a minute before it goes into the 
wastebasket. Here is hemp from the Philip- 
pines, or jute from India. Great cargoes that 
rolled into San Francisco or New York harbor. 
And the moment those old ships came to dock, 
America’s work began. 

Dock-laborers, foremen, billing clerks and 
checkers, traffic men, streams of trucks at rail- 
way sidings, platform men, car-loaders, brake- 
men, conductors, engineers, station masters, 
signal men, and down to section-hands who 
sometimes later become railway presidents. 
(They have, you know, in quite a few cases.) 

Are you still holding the string? That’s only 
the beginning. You have only arrived now at 
the cordage plant, for you are not buying string 
from the Philippines and India. All you get 


from there is raw jute and hemp. So now you 
have more station-masters, platform men, un- 
loaders, switch-track men, trucks, billing clerks, 
and so on. 

Now you are into the cordage plant where 
another set of men takes hold. That mass of 
stuff that came off the ship now has to be 
‘*heckled’’ and carded. And if you think you 
have been heckled during the last few years, 
you ought to see the way they ‘‘heckle’”’ jute. 
And now with the help of combers, carders, 
hecklers, machine operators and engineers, it 
has become string at last. 

But still that string is only at tne factory 
door. More platform men, more carloaders, 
more brakemen, engineers, conductors, more 
billing and shipping clerks, more train dis- 
patchers must again get it on and off the train 
and deliver it to the wholesale house in your 
city. And more than half the time your whole- 
saler has to ship it out again to get it to the little 
store at Sneeden’s Landing or the big, stores at 
Elmira or at South Chicago or Elgin. Where- 
upon there is more trucking, wrapping, plat- 
form-men, and so on, the whole routine all 
over again. 

And that’s only the story of the string that 
we are just about to throw in the waste-basket. 
The wrapping paper has just as great a story 
to tell before you have even gotten to what is 
inside. Paper—any kind of paper—is as thrilling 
a story as you would want to read. This maga- 
zine that we are holding now, that starts with 
a Canadian forest and winds up with reporters, 
editors, linotype men, make-up men, stereo- 
type men, mat men, press men and delivery 
men, and rurs into thousands upon thousands 
of units every issue, we will placidly read as if it 
were something that silently dropped from the 
skies. 

Look up the next time you start reading sta- 
tistics, instead of looking down. No other na- 
tion at its best was ever as busy as this one at 
its worst. 

Here at True Story Magazine we get a first 
hand picture of the tremendous amount of 
physical work that is still going on. For True 
Story is the one great source of personal response 
on the part of the masses of wage-earning 
America who are doing that work, and that is 
where both the earning and the buying are still 
going on. 

No; your worry is not the wage-earning home, 
but the ‘‘White Collar’? home. Here again, and 
for the first time, we now have far more than one 
earner to the home in the ‘‘White Collar’”’ class. 
But oh, with what a different significance! The 
one purse that has done duty for so long in 
supporting a family is no longer enough. 

But that must be the story for another page. 
Outside of the bare necessities of life, what does 
a consumer consume, and when? And how? And 
why? 
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THE DODGE ‘‘8’’ SEDAN 


EVEN OLD-TIME AUTO MEN HAD 
TO CHEER THIS BRILLIANT NEW 





From all over America they came—these Dodge 
dealers. Veterans of a score of motor car selling 
campaigns, they were hard-boiled, skeptical. 
Every year, for twenty years, they had seen 
new cars presented. They knew automobiles, 
inside and out. Their capacity for enthusiasm 
had been dulled by time. 

So they came to see this brilliant new Dodge 
“8”... came prepared to see “just another car”. 
But they stayed to cheer! They had to cheer a car 
so far ahead of its time as this new Dodge “8”. 
They had to cheer a car that dares to challenge 
the whole world with its unheard-of value. 

Wait until you see this new Dodge “8’’. You’ll 
cheer too. Here’s a car that would have sold for 
$3000—or more—just three years ago, a car 


that’s an aristocrat in every line, every detail. 


Dodges 


Powerful ... smooth ... built with the strength 
of an army tank and the precision of a fine watch 
—and yet a car that’s priced no higher than 
ordinary eights. 

There’s a new beauty to this great Dodge “8” 
—a new sweep to its streamlined body, a new 
flair to its modern style. Its rich sa/on interior is 
the last word in luxury. Soft, restful upholstery 
—smart fixtures, many of lustrous ivory —plenty 


of room for the driver—plenty of room for the 


passengers. 





Driving it is a joy. It’s so effortless! The mighty Dodge 
“8” engine—with high compression head—and with 
Floating Power engine mountings—assures smooth riding, 
free from vibration. The gears are quiet in all speeds, 
even reverse. Special “ Oilite” springs—with metal covers 
—can’t squeak. An automatic clutch has a special control 
which enables even inexperienced drivers to shift with- 
out jerking the car, And starting is made sure, certain 
—regardless of weather—by a simple new system, You 


turn on the ignition, step on the accelerator, and presto! 





your motor is running. 
y ie Fasier to start, 


Every safety feature is built into the big Dodge “8” steer, shift and 
, . 9 stop, this moder 


Mono-piece steel bodies are car is a revela- 
tion to drive. 


for your protection, Strong 
insulated against heat and cold and noise. The Duplate 
Safety Plate glass windshield is non-glare and shatter- 
proof. The double drop bridge-type frame is ten times 
as strong as ordinary frame construction, and it provides 
a low center of gravity —you can swing around sharp turns 
with safety. Hydraulic brakes with Centrifuse drums 
assure quick, certain stopping. They’re always equalized, 
always balanced—practically abolish skidding. 


Just take a look at this new Dodge “8”. Drive it. 





” SEDAN Lift the hood. Examine the engine, the frame. No matter 


what kind of car you’ve been driving, the Dodge “8” 





will be a revelation to you—a quality car at a lower price. 
Notetherich saloninterior 
++. smart, restful, 1 y 


| «+. even in the smallest 
‘ details this car be speaks 


, é ——— isis siti . luxurious 4 it 







THE CONVERTIBLE COUPE 
(with rumble seat) 


- DODGE"8” 


with Floating DOWEL 


—— AN ARISTOCRAT FROM BUM P ER TO BUMPER 
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a 
E D U gC 4 F 7 O N complicated pedigree case led to an over. | 
heard conversation between two students: 
. — - ‘Who were these Montagues and Capulets, | 
y % a uae a ee anyhow?’ ” é 
Illiteracy all’s order was at once amplified by The Professor Chafee, admitting it is difi- 


Appointed three years ago by President 
Hoover, with Secretary of the Interior 
Wilbur as chairman, the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Illiteracy made its 
final report last week. Then, lacking funds 
to carry on, it passed out of existence. 
The National Illiteracy Crusade in Wash- 
ington will continue its work. 

The N. A. C. I. worked chiefly as a fact- 
finder and cheer-leader, with 44 State 
branches, to make the nation “illiteracy- 
conscious.” In last week’s report it 
pointed out that “examples of what has 
been accomplished by intensive effort are 
found in Louisiana, where some 90,000 
illiterates were placed under instruction, 
and in Georgia where 118,000 were given 
similar help.” The nation-wide illiteracy 
percentage, as of the census of 1930, is 
4.3%, with 4,283,753 parssons ten years 
and older unable to read or write any 
language. Illiteracy has dropped one-third 
in the past decade. The Midwest is the 
most literate part of the land, lowa leading 
all States with less than 1% illiteracy. 








Lang Time 

“There must be no drinking whatso- 
ever,” declared _ tight-lipped General 
Charles Pelot (“Fight “Em All”) Sum- 
merall, retired U. S. Army Chief of Staff, 
when in 1931 he assumed the presidency 
of The Citadel, South Carolina’s military 
college at Charleston. General Summer- 


Pee 


Citadel’s Commandant, Lieut.-Colonel 
John Walton Lang, who announced that 
no cadet might “carry, transport, move, 
hold, possess, own, have . . . receive, ac- 
cept, give, offer, sell, buy, or drink” any 
intoxicating liquors. 

Citadel cadets admire Commandant 
Lang no less than they do General Sum- 
merall. They jovially said: “It’s a Lang 
time between drinks.”” They went on 


drinking. 
Last week Commandant Lang took 
further steps. He asked Federal pro- 


hibitors and Charleston authorities to help 
keep spirits away from The Citadel. 
While the cadets were away for their 
holidays, chicken wire was stretched over 
the campus gates. Cadets returning from 
leave must doff their greatcoats, open 
all their bundles for inspection. 
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Montagues? Capulets 


The state of learning in Harvard Law 
School was gently tut-tutted last week in 
Chicago, during the annual convention of 
the Association of American Law Schools. 
Reported Harvard Professor Zechariah 
Chafee Jr.: “At present any allusion to 
science, literature or history is sure to be 
meaningless to at least half the college 
graduates in the room. An occasional call 
for a show of hands has revealed only a 
scattered few who had read Pickwick 
Papers. And the use of the relatives of 
Romeo & Juliet to clarify (supposedly) a 











Rhaehes 


Britain’s “Isle of June” 


The first thrilling sight... an Island of colorful, sandy beaches ringed by 


swaying palms silhouetted in emerald waters... then ashore to the palatial 
New Colonial, the Fort Montague Beach Hotel, or to cottages nestling in vari- 
colored tropic gardens .. . tennis on faultless courts ... golf by the sea... 
riding ... motoring ... fishing... yachting ... glass-bottomed boats to see 
a paradise undersea... swimming unmatched the world over...a serene 


clime where sea-breezes keep an even temperature of 70 degrees. And the 


trip from New York (or from other cities by ship, rail or plane) ... a glam- 
erous voyage ... your companions a gay, charming set who have found 
a Nassau tour or cruise the perfect combination of smartness and thrift. 


The Sterling Exchange of Nassau increases the value of your United States and Canadian 
dollars by 30% and 25% respectively. Rates are extremely low... 40 shillings (about $7 
per day) for room with private bath and all meals in select first-class hotel. The steamer 






round trip rate from New York is extremely low. 


For information, address: The Development Board, Nassau, Bahamas; All Tourist 
Agents; Nassav Bahamas Information Bureau, 67 West 44th Street, New 
York, N. Y. Murray Hill 2-1152; Munson Steamship Lines, New York 


and Miami, Pan-American Air-Ways, New York and Miami; 
Nassau-Jacksonville Steamship Lines, Jacksonville; Cana- 
dian National Steamships, Montreal and Boston, Mass. 


DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


Nassau, Bahamas 








cult to prescribe a uniform pre-legal cur- 
riculum for everyone, declared: “A chief > 

count in the indictment of college educa- ( 
tion is that it fails to develop a desire 
for reading books in fields outside of 
courses.” 

Other matters of moment to the con- 
vened law teachers: discussion of social 
planning through law, by Dean Albert 
James Harno of the University of Illinois 
College of Law, president of the Associa- 
tion: suggestion that legal ethics are best 
absorbed by a student working in a law 
office (Lawyer R. Allan Stephens of 
Springfield, Ill.); the report of the Com- 
mittee on Co-operation with the American 
Law Institute, dealing with restatement 
of U. S. law, a monster enterprise of which 
one volume has already been published. | 





Privation & Co-operation 

Lugubrious news was presented to the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association 
last week by Dean Romeyn Henry Riven- 
burg of Bucknell University. A question- 
naire he sent to 65 Pennsylvania colleges 
and universities revealed that many a stu- 
dent is commuting long distances in a 
cheap automobile; cooking his own meals; 
living in poor lodgings; mortgaging his 
future by borrowing money; combining 
with others in buying books, or buying 
none at all. “There are too many men,’ 
said Dean Rivenburg, “who are trying to 
live from week to week. They have a pint 
of milk and a slice of bread for breakfas | 
and one meal a day.” 

Similarly last month spoke Joseph Al 
rich Bursley, dean of students at the Uni- | 
versity of Michigan. Said he: “Every fev | 
days there comes to my office the renal 


IN¢ 


TOL 
S/ 


of some student who is living in an att! famous 

on $1.50 a week, on milk and bread or), 

crackers, with an occasional can of beans comfort 

It would be better if they woul f 

stay out a year with the hope of earning guished 

enough to support themselves decently it . 

school at some future date.” exclusiv 

oe Palestir 

Currently increasing in popularity as! 

means of reducing college expenses are C0 } 

operative eating and rooming houses. La: 

week both the University of Michigan ai 

the University of Wisconsin reported ot} Inclu 


what their students are doing. The Michi 
gan Co-operative Boarding House has 145 
members who pay $2.90 a week for x 
meals (only two on Sunday). There ar 
two rooming houses, at $2 and $2.50: 
week. Wisconsin has two lodging and ea'- 
ing houses, is opening a third. Averag 
daily living cost is less than $1. In a! 
these, most of the work is done by stt: 
dents. The University of Nebraska Co 
lege of Agriculture has a co-operatitt 
Last week Nebraska reported that tv 
students, by cooking their own beef ste 
in large batches and baking their ow 
bread, were feeding themselves for $3 
month apiece. Northwestern Universi! 
Wellesley, Smith, Mount Holyoke | 


M. I. T. have well-established houses. !'} 
a recent survey of college co-operati\t 
by the Harmon Foundation, 113 out 
451 institutions replying had some 5S 
enterprise. 
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ON A COMPLETE CRUISE TO THE 









MLONLAM 0G 


INCLUDING THE HOLY LAND AND EGYPT 
53 DAYS: 21 PORTS - 4 CONTINENTS 


TOURIST CLASS *300.. FIRST CLASS $600 uP 


SAILING FEB. 4 on the S. S. COLUMBUS 


famous running-mate of the BREMEN and EUROPA, fastest liners afloat; her spacious and 





- 





_ comfortable Tourist Class recently enlarged, featuring broad decks, beautiful rooms and a distin- 


guished cuisine; her de luxe and commodious First Class celebrated the world over; visiting, under 

exclusive Lloyd management, Madeira, Morocco, Spain, Algeria, Riviera, Italy, Tunisia, Syria, 

Palestine, Egypt, Turkey, Greece, Venice, Malta, Sicily, and a supplementary cruise (extra) 
from Villefranche via Spain to Bremen 


Including Return to New York by the BREMEN or EUROPA 


Apply to your local agent or to any office of the 
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ORIENT 


with dollars saved 
JAPAN, CHINA, THE PHILIPPINES— Cabin 
Class by N.Y.K. Line saves dollars with no 
sacrifice of comfort. Outside staterooms, com- 
fortable beds, artistic public rooms, delicious 
menus—on new cabin motor ships from 
Seattle and Vancouver...direct to Japan. 





CABIN CLASS TOURIST CABIN 


$250 up $130 up 


Write Department 32 


N- Y: K- LINE 


New York, 25 Broadway, 545 Fifth Avenue « San 
Francisco, 551 Mark Street « Seattle, 1404 
Fourth Avenue « C zo, 40 North Dearborn 
Street « Los Angeles, 605 South Grand Ave. « or 
any Cunard Line office. Consult your local tour- 


ist agent. He knows. 

















The 
AMA ZING 
VACATION 


Ever Conceived 


No wonder the Miami Biltmore 
is attracting the foremost social- 
ites and sports-folk this winter! 


Here’s a NEW vacation... 
offering action and excitement 
in EVERY sports hobby ... Old 
World elegance and tropic splen- 
dor tor many important social 
functions ...a NEW plan of 
transportation, by aerocar and 
autogyro (without cost to 
guests) that brings ALL Mi- 
ami’s activities closer to the 
Miami Biltmore than to any 
other hotel ... and daring econ- 
omies—new privileges—that re- 
duce your expenses surprisingly. 


For reservations, rates and 
literature, address Marcel A. 
Gotschi, Managing Director 


CORAL GABLES... MIAMI FLORIDA 
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Camrose v. Rothermere 
If there is a cock o’ Fleet Street it is 
indisputably burly, hardheaded Viscount 


| Rothermere, younger brother of the late 


great Northcliffe. On the foundation of 


| his brother’s Daily Mail he has piled news- 
| paper properties which tower above all 


others in London. Last week England was 
treated to the spectacle of the potent 
Rothermere returning,- scratched, bruised 
and bowed to his own front yard. He had 
tried for four years to extend his suprem- 
acy to the provinces. He had been soundly 
trounced by a _ greying, horsy-looking 
Welshman who was comparatively un- 
known in the British Press ten years ago, 
William Ewert Berry, Lord Camrose of 
Long Cross. 

The fight began in 1928 but had been 
in the making since 1924 when the Berry 
Brothers, Sir William and Sir Gomer, be- 
gan to weary of the dominance of cocky 
Lord Rothermere and impish Lord Beaver- 
brook. The last two had been sharing the 
spoils of British newspaper warfare pretty 
much to suit themselves, notably the group 
owned by Sir Edward Hulton. Of that 
group Rothermere bought the Daily 
Sketch, Illustrated Sunday Herald (later 
the Sunday Graphic), the Evening Stand- 
ard and a few Manchester sheets, then 
sold control of the Standard to Beaver- 
brook. His Daily Mail Trust already had 
49% interest in Beaverbrook’s Express. 

In 1924 the Berry Brothers stepped 
forth. Onetime associates of Lord Rhond- 
da, coal tycoon of South Wales, they were 
known to the publishing world only for 
their ownership of the Sunday Times, the 
Financial Times and the London Daily 
Graphic. Now they bought from Rother- 
mere the Manchester papers which he had 
acquired from Hulton, formed them into 
Allied Newspapers Ltd. Next year they 
added three Glasgow papers to their string, 
two more in Newcastle, one in Sheffield, 
welded them into Allied Northern News- 
papers Ltd. A year later they bought 
Rothermere’s Sketch and Graphic. On top 
of those fat morsels, the Berry group 
gorged itself on Rothermere’s Amalga- 
mated Press, consisting of a hundred-odd 
weeklies, monthlies and other periodicals 
which had sprung from Northcliffe’s first- 
born Answers. This they washed down 
with Lord Burnham’s anemic London 
Daily Telegraph. Before Fleet Street 
realized what was happening, the Berry 
Brothers (meaning chiefly William) were 
largest publishing proprietors in the world. 

Rothermere decided this would never 
do. He was still supreme in London, but 
the Berrys had built up a prodigious string 
of papers in the provinces. That must be 
corrected. In 1928 Rothermere announced 
the birth of Northcliffe Newspapers Ltd., 
with an authorized capital of £5,500,000, 
to establish a chain of evening papers in 
the larger industrial cities. Sir William, 
said he airily, would not prove to be seri- 
ous opposition. Sir William was ready for 
him. But the battle was costly to both. 

At Derby Sir William—now Baron 
Camrose—snatched up the Express, while 


| Rothermere had to content himself with 


| the Telegraph. 


In Aberdeen he outbid 


Rothermere for the Press & Journal, pay. 
ing the absurd figure of £750,000 to keep 


the enemy out of camp. In Hull, Glow! 


cester, Bristol, Staffordshire, many another 
town, Rothermere got a foothold. Wher 
ever both camps had papers, there was; 
furious fight for circulation. In Ney. 
castle, Rothermere planted his LEvenin 
World in opposition to Camrose’s oli 
established Chronicle. In too days he ran 


the World’s circulation to 176,000, two.’ 


and-a-half times the Chronicle’s. Baro 
Camrose wailed in protest against th 
Rothermere circulation method, which wa 
to give free and hearty dinners plus free 
insurance policies to longtime subscribers 
But ruthless Rothermere’s only reply wa 
to snort his contempt of “old fogies” in 
the business. In Bristol Rothermer 
dazzled the natives by building the mos 

















International 
Lorp CAMROSE 
He downed Lord Rothermere. 


modern and luxurious newspaper plat 
outside of London. 

The provinces were getting better new: 
papers than they ever dreamed of. bi 
all the publishing world knew the war 
uneconomic in the extreme. Early li 
year the combatants began to pull ther 
punches. Rothermere abandoned his & 
pensive Newcastle paper on condition th 
Camrose withdraw from Bristol. Rumos 
of a more extensive truce gained in volun 
until last week when Northcliffe New 
papers Ltd., having never shown a pro! 
announced voluntary dissolution. 


—— 





Pulps & Prices 

From the Manhattan office of Americ! 
Fiction Guild, which is the apartment ‘ 
its President Arthur J. Burks, went ti 
exciting market tips to woodpulp matt 
zine writers last week. One was that t! 
editors of Dell Publishing Co.’s tht 
“pulps” need new material. The other 
that Clayton Magazines are again payitl 
on acceptance of stories (instead of & 
publication), which meant that their lite 
ary inventory is near bottom. 

Pulp writers everywhere seized up 
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A 7 
WM CUCTY 
ITY-DWELLERS ride the street cars, subways. 
elevateds and buses. But for meeting trains 
going to market—taking the kids to school—the 
suburbanite must have a family car available and 
running every day. 


Study registration figures—and you'll find the 
steadiest market for automobiles in the gardened 
Study Polk figures 
discover one magazine that filters out the creami- 
est of this creamy market. 


cw : 
home districts. and you'll 


\ garden is a badge of home ownership... 
people don’t “dress up” rented houses. A garage 
oes with every gardened home. Four people 
\average) depend on having that garage occupied. 

More facts: BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
ees only to gardened home lovers. Circulation: 


pe an _ Pie dae 


(_ TARDENED 


GARAGE 


l gall 
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eo 


1,400,000. 
ship: 84%. 


zine in car ownership and 


Home ownership: 85°). Car owner- 
Polk’s rating: Highest-but-one maga- 
“Cars bought New.” 


Mass rate—filtered buying power—proved read- 


er-interest—what amounts to an editorial monop- 
oly—all good reasons why BETTER HOMES & 
GARDENS rates top-place on auto-ad lists. Write 
BETTER HOMES & GARDENS, Des Moines, 


lowa, to arrange for a fifteen-minute presentation. 


BETTER HOMES 


* 
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HAS A 


New Hotel 


When you visit Cleveland make the 
new Carter Hotel your home. 
Located in the heart of Cleveland, 
it has 600 commodious rooms, 
newly furnished and decorated. 
Every room is an outside room with | 
private bath and circulating ice 
water. Has exceptional facilities for 
conventions and sales meetings. 
All public rooms are supplied with 
washed and conditioned air. The 
cuisine is unexcelled, the manage- 
ment personalized, the food prices 


Now Playing in the Famous Rainbow Room 
FRED WARING and 
his PENNSYLVANIANS 


to be followed by America’s 
most famous dance bands 


the new 


CARTER 


IN THE HEART OF CLEVELAND 


Folsom B. Taylor Rates Begin 
Managing Director 






' 





| courtesy are 
| the man or boy is carrying a Herex when 


| with 
reasonable and the rates moderate. | 


at $2.50 | 


these tips with new hope. Perhaps other 
big publishers who have been printing 
copy “out of the safe’ for the past year 
will soon reach the bottom of their re- 
serves, be compelled to buy again. At 
least the news helped compensate for what 
happened two months ago when Fiction 
House suspended publics ition of its entire 
list of twelve magazines. 

The Depression has dealt roughly with 
pulp publishers and authors alike. Maga- 
zines which had been selling for 25¢ and 
20¢ were forced down to 1o¢, even then 
lost circulation among readers who had 
to balance entertainment against food. 
Of late Dell’s new 5¢ pulps (All Western, 
All Detective) have complicated the sit- 
uation. 

Rates to authors have tumbled while 
the market dwindled. Many an author 
who, in 1930, could sell all he could write 
—perhaps 100,000 words a month—at 3¢ 
a word, is now lucky to sell one story a 
month at 1¢. Among headliners, incomes 
of $10,000 to $20,000 a year were not un- 
common three years ago. Few today can 


| earn $5,000. For the rank & file of writers 


EVE and 


the figure is less than half that. 
Herex Courtesy 

Londoners are induced to buy 
| Daily Mail by that newspaper's promise, 
to the heirs of any person killed in a rail- 
road wreck to pay them £1,000 if the 


victim had a copy of the Mail in his pos- | 


session. Lately Hearst’s Chicago Herald 
& Examiner offered its readers smaller 
prizes under milder terms. 
detected by a roving reporter in acts of 
awarded $2; boys, $1. If 


the Courtesy Reporter surprises him, the 
prize is doubled. 

Fortnight ago the Herex Courtesy Re- 
porter, in convivial mood, stepped to the 
microphone of Station KYW to report 
on Chicago manners. A legion of loud- 
speakers roared his words, which tempo- 
rarily cost him his job: “I’ve been north 
and I’ve been south, an’ east an’ west, but 
I'll be damned if I can find a polite man 
a Herald-Examiner ! 

Long Life 

In 1882 a young man named Joseph 
Ames Mitchell, who had $10,000 and could 
draw pictures, went to his good friend 
Henry Holt, the book publisher, and asked 
help in publishing a humorous magazine. 
Publisher Holt demurred, advised his 
young friend to forget it. But Artist 
Mitchell, who had no business training or 
experience, was determined. With his 
$10,000 he launched the magazine himself, 
called it Life. Publisher Holt dubbed the 
first issue “Short Life.” good-naturedly 
bought a full-page advertisement. This 
week the staff of Life celebrated the soth 
anniversary of the day—Jan. 4, 1883— 
when the first issue was bundled out of a 
small studio on Broadway. 

In the anniversary number, Editor 
George Teeple Eggleston resisted the 
temptation to fill the book with reprints 
of s5o-year-old drawings and text. The 
cover is a dainty color-photograph of a 
group modelled in soap by Lester Gaba—a 
girl of the and a modern girl 
(platinum blonde) raising goblets to the 
famed Life cherub. The body of the maga- 
zine looks like a normal current issue with 


1880's 


the | 








Adult males | 








In the center 


It is quite natural that the 
recent remarkable growth of 
Philadelphiashould center around 
this famous hotel—the recognized 
center of the social and business 
life of the city. 


Rates consistent with 
present times 


BELLEVUE STRATFORD 
PHILADELPHIA 
CLAUDE H. BENNETT, General Mer. 


On 

Jan. 3rd 

the 46th Birth- 
day of the famous 


FLORIDA SPECIAL 


was celebrated by the inaugural of 
the first one-night-out through 
service from Boston to Florida. 


@ Leaving Boston at 8.30 A.M. daily, 
you arrive at Palm Beach in 331% hours; 
Miami 3514 hours. You leave New York 

Penn. station) at 2.30 P.M.; Palm Beach 
is only 27144, Miami 294% hours, away. 
@ And there are three other fine fast 
trains from New York over the double- 
track—sea-level route. 


Offices in Principal Gities. 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 


The Standard Railroad of the South 
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these exceptions: Frontispiece is a repro- 
duction of the first cover, drawn by Artist 
pen-&-ink sketch showing 
Father Time fiddling while two exceed- 
ingly fat cherubs dance together between 
the letters of LIFE, the whole against an 
elysian landscape. 

A few advertisements of 1883 are re- 
printed: a rococo display of Colgate & Co., 





one for “The Only Genuine V ichy” (both 
advertisers today), Ausable’s “Popular 
Horse Nail.’ and “Combined Sofa & 


Bath Tub, The Common Sense Invention 
of the Age.” 

One member of Life’s present staff was 
at the birth. He is Associate Editor Ed- 
ward Sandford Martin, who celebrated his 
7th birthday two days before the maga- 
zine’s Golden Jubilee. E. S. Martin was 
Life’s first editor, and a part owner but 
was stricken with malaria and had to auit 
after the first six months. Three or four 
years later he resumed work as editorial 
writer, wrote regularly for the next 4o 











EpwArpD SANDFORD MARTIN 
He remembers a combined sofa & bathtub. 


years until Editor Norman Hume An- 
thony, now of Ballyhoo, took the editor- 
ship of Life in 1929 for a brief tenure. 
Lloyd George had called E. S. Martin “the 
greatest editorial writer using the English 
language today’; Anthony threw out the 
Martin editorials because they were 
“lousy.” The Martin editorials have been 
resumed since then and E. S. Martin 
should reinstate reference to Life in his 
25-line biography in Who’s Who—a bi- 
ography which lists 17 books of verse and 
essays, and which notes his authorship of 

“The E ditor’s Easy Chair” department in 
Harper’s. He goes to Life’s office punctu- 
ally once a week to deliver his editorials, 
spends much of his time in his Manhattan 
house which is specially wired for him to 
plug in, in almost any corner, a device to 
aid his hearing. 

Founder Mitchell it was who ignited 
and kept ablaze Life’s longtime anti- 
Vivisection campaign. A Mitchell draw- 
ing which, for a time, appeared in nearly 
every issue showed a man whose head was 
drawn far back by a cruel harness. Stand- 
Ing caption: “If good for a horse, why 
not for a man?” Founder Mitchell orig- 
mated Life’s famed Fresh Air Fund, 


MEDITERRANEAN 
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LAUIOt 


EMPRESS OF AUSTRALIA 








Spacious and 


distinguished cruise favorite 


FROM NEW YORK JAN. 31 


69 DAYS 
25 PORTS 


®@ Buy-as-you-please and pay-as-you-go 





for shore excursions all ’round the whole 
Mediterranean. 


$ (up) for 69-day ship 
5 50 cruise with shore ex- 
cursions optional, All 
First Class. 
*855 


+300 
510 (i. 


SHORE EXCURSIONS 
3 options: (1) Buy shore 


before sailing or aboard ship, when and 
(2) Complete standard 
Class, $305. 


Any of these ways: 


(up) for 


standard ship-and- 
First 


complete 


shore 
Class Fla am 


program. 


(up) for ship cruise, shore 


trips optional. Tourist Class, 


(up) for Tourist 
Class standard ship-and- 


complete 


program, 


excursions 


as you please. 
shore program, all First 
(3) Complete standard shore program, 
Tourist Class, $210. 





FUNCHAL + CASABLANCA CADIZ + GIBRALTAR 
* BARCELONA>+ LA GOULETTE (TUNIS) - VALETTA~ MESSINA 
DUBROVNIK KOTOR BAY PHALERON BAY (ATHENS) 
LARNACA BEIRUT HAIFA + JERUSALEM 
MONACO + CHERBOURG SOUTHAMPTON 


PORTS AND PLACES: 


ALGIERS * PALMA 
NAPLES + VENICE + 
ISTANBUL + RHODES > 
PORT SAID + CAIRO - 
oe 

Study the different rates, options. See deck plan, itinerary. Your own agent, or any 
Canadian Pacific office in New York, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, Washington, Montreal and 25 other cities in U.S. and Canada. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
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ALL EXPENSE Cruises TO THE 


ISLANDS OF 


ENCHANTMENT 





with just enough music, 
mirth and entertainment! 
motor drives, including the famous Loop Trip. 
Also dinner-dance at Escambron Beach Club. 
Ship is your hotel for the entire trip. 


Dreamy, restful ports... 
Three sightseeing 


A cruise sailing every Thursday 
on either the S. S. ““Borinquen” 
or S. S. “Coamo.” 


Further particulars from Cruise Dept., 
Porto Rico Line, foot of Wall St., or 545 
Fifth Ave., N.Y., or your local tourist agent 


Porto Rico LINE 


| began introducing the brisk interest of 








RONEY PLAZA bore! 


ad CABANA SUN CLUB 





































MIAMI BEACH 
FLORIDA 


In these capricious 
times, there are still 
those who establish 
limits beyond which 
they refuse to sacrifice 
their standards of per- 
sonal living. Of such 
is the Roney Plaza 
clientele. Preferring 
America’s finest Ocean 
Front Hotel, because, 
while it has adjusted its 
rates commensurately 
with present overhead 
costs, it has not lowered 
those high standards of 
guest comfort, extraord- 
inary service and 
interesting social life 
which have mede it 
famous. » » » 
N. B. T. Roney 
President 
Edward B. Jouffret 
Managing Director 


Open from Dec. 10th 











LEE LITE, | 


| blind, 


| monthly 





} can 


| advertising. 


| is little essential difference. 


which still gives summer holidays to 300 
children, girls on a Connecticut farm, 
boys on the onetime estate of “Diamond 
Jim” Brady in New Jersey. Another 
hardy Mitchell perennial was the “safe & 
sane Fourth.” 

Mitchell’s seven-year study of art in 
Paris made him partial tothe French. Life 
was violently pro-Allies from the moment 
the War broke out, and was first and 
loudest in demanding U. S. entry. Wood- 
row Wilson considered Life one of the 
most influential magazines in the U. S. 
(It was E. S. Martin who with the late 
Walter Hines Page, then editor of World’s 


Work, introduced Colonel House to Wil- 
son. ) 

Following Mitchell’s death in 1918 
Life was acquired by its famed con- 


tributor, Artist Charles Dana Gibson, who 
has now retired to his painting in Maine, 
lost active interest in the magazine. Two 
months ago full ownership passed to Pub- 
lisher Clair Maxwell and Treasurer Henry 


| Richter. 


Dean & King 

The year (1853) which brought Com- 
modore Perry and the West to Japan, 
brought to the Samurai (military gentry) 
family of Motoyama in Kumamoto a son, 
named Hikoichi. In time he was gradu- 
ated from Keio University, became suc- 
cessively a government official, financial 
manager of a newspaper, director of recla- 
mation projects. At 36 he took over a 
struggling political daily in Osaka, “Pitts- 
burgh of Japan.” Renaming it Mainichi 
(Every Day), he banished partisanship, 


Western journalism. Japanese liked it so 
weil that he was soon able to buy control 
of Tokyo’s Nichi-Nichi (Day by Day). 
| Last week, with his newspapers grown to a 


| circulation of some 4,000,000 and himself 


a dean of journalism such as few nations 
point to, apoplexy struck Hikoichi 
Motoyama dead 


Mainichi, Nichi-Nichi and their Asahi 
(Morning Sun) rivals are smaller than 
Metropolitan U. S. dailies, contain less 
Otherwise, due largely to 
Publisher Motoyama’s pioneering, there 
Even Mutt & 
Jeff, Min & Andy Gump, Smitty, Jiggs & 
Maggie hurl pots and tongue-lash each 
other in Japanese. One printing handicap 
the Japanese have been unable to over- 
come—lack of a simplified alphabet. 
Ideographs necessitate much handwork. 
A picturesque oldtime method of news 
transportation still lives in Japan. News- 
hawks and photographers in the field often 
send back copy and film by carrier pigeon. 

Besides morning & evening editions of 
Mainichi and Nichi-Nichi in Japanese, 
Motoyama published a daily Mainichi in 
English, made it the largest newspaper in 
that language East of Suez. Other 
Motoyama publications: a Sunday Main- 
ichi, a weekly Braille Mainichi for the 
the bi-monthly Economist, the 
Cine-education, the Mainichi 
Year Book and Japan Today & Tomor- 
row, a glorified Chamber of Commerce 
brochure in English. 

Famed was he for large-scale philan- 
thropies: free medical service to indigent 
thousands, a hospital ship plying Japan’s 
Inland Sea, a Better Farming Society. He 


was an ardent archeologist, a connoisseur 
of native art. For his services to journal- 
ism and public welfare, the Emperor made 
him a peer, gave him the Second Order 
of Merit. ; 

No Hearst, Publisher Motoyama was a 
worker for international harmony, a lib- 
eral and independent patriot. He opposed 
the attack on Shanghai, upheld the occu- 
pation of Manchuria. 

Guiding policies, occasionally 
editorials, Motoyama was chiefly 
ested in the financial and business direc- 
tion of his newspapers. His handsome, 
patrician, heavily-lined face, kindly and 


writing 
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Acme 


LATE HikoICHI MoToyaAMA 


THE 


His young men go everywhere. 


was in evidence at his Osaka 
office until the end. Though his mind and 
heart roamed the earth, he stayed always 
in the Far East. Said he: 
to see the world, so I see it through the 
eyes of my young men, who go every: 
where.” 


visionary, 


Mainichi, Nichi-Nichi and Asahi long 
dominated the Tokyo and Osaka fields. 
In 1930 a potential rival, Hochi (News), 
passed into the hands of the man whom | 
Motoyama’s death left sitting on Japan’ 
journalistic throne. He is Seiji Noma, | 
“The Magazine King.” A big round-faced 
man with a big ragged mustache, Publisher 
Noma likes to call himself and be called 
“The King.” He named one of his maga 
zines King. He gives presents, such a 
scarves, with King stamped all over. Vali | 
dating the title is the combined circula- 
tion of his nine magazines—more that 
5,000,000. 

Japanese are almost 100% literate 
One in five reads a Noma magazine. 
Printed cheaply on thin paper, these magi 
zines were the first to appeal to Japans 
masses, contain a shrewd mixture of él 
tertainment, information and moralit) 
“The King’s” slogan for them all } 
“highly entertaining and doing a lot 0 
good.” 


A versatile tycoon, 


“King” Noma makes 


his magazines sell many a bottle of bs} 
“Durikono,” health beverage, and “Ps 


mile,” eye lotion. 
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too . + of women. It is astonishing how many  McCall’s,inabrilliantnew make-up, now __ this way before we knew from experience 
ch the Poy. ve . . . - . 
wal lifferent people are rolled into one to arranges its contents according to these _ that only such a magazine of triple aspect 
: make the average wife. three main interests of a woman’s life. could bring the greatest help to the triple 
Why is Mrs. Smith unmoved by Mrs. It is practically three magazines in one. lives that modern women lead. And after 
ht long Jones’s florid description of her new vac- To meet woman’s need for recreation and the first new cae Wens OF sale, an un- 
nical uum cleaner? Because Mrs. Jones was so. romance, McCall’s has given her first a precedented increase in letters from the 
News), i : santa ; , in erie NaCl Gevme 
whom | arelessas to time herremarkswhen Mrs. — magazine of Fiction and News. Then women on McCall Street told us how 
Japan's Smith, in an aesthetic mood, was ponder- comes a second four-color cover to mark ‘tight we were. McCall’s Magazine, 230 
Noma, | ing the advisability of trying a new kind the beginning of a magazine which meets Park Avenue, New York City. 
ree of beauty treatment. Practical things her domestic moods and intensifies them 
ublsner : ° “< . , ue eo 
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r. Valk! ~~ ments will seem unimportant toherifshe comes McCall’s Sty le and Beauty. All 
circuls- happens to be mentally mixing muffins. three, bound t« wether asa unit, make up 


re than MeCall’ 
For every woman leads a triple life. As the new McCall's 


literate far as her moods are concerned, she is at And what about Advertising? The 
agazine least three women rolled into one. And = eW McCall’s now offers to all adver- 
e magi these moods fall under three main classi- _‘tisers. the opportunity of a similarly 
i fications: appropriate arrangement to the mutual 
oralit First, recreation and romance. advantage of its readers and its silica 

all is Second, her family life, her childre As in the modern department store, like 

lot ol ’ y Mae — things are grouped with like. In the new 
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AB JENKINS 


—Research engineer and noted 
stock-car driver 










2.710 m1Les—the distance from 
New York to San Francisco 
in a single day! Think of it! 
That’s the distance Ab Jenkins 
jrove in 24 hours on a 10-n 







cl ¥ course on the s:z alt Gis 
of Uta In a Pennzoil-lut 
cated ale model 12-cylind 
Pierce-Arrow roadster, he sur- 
passed every mark for sustaine 












n i! 
speed. 


At 500 il S, Jenkins be 





ttered 






the Ind polis Race record by 
more than 11 miles an h 






And on he went. Darkness 
came. Crevices opened in the 
course. The jolting snapped his 
only driving light. 

? No, sir! 


But did Jenkins quit? 
Never leaving the wheel, he 
averaged 112.91 miles an hour 
for 24 solid hours. 

Jenkins says, “I haven’t even 
touched the engine since the 
test. It’s gone 50,000 miles now, 
and with Pennzoil protecting it, 
it has never faltered. 


















“T’ve used nothing but Pennzoil 
for seven years. No one paid 
me to use it—I just won’t use 
anything else. My record will 
be broken sometime, of course. 
But when it is, I’ll go after it 
again. And I'll have Pennzoil in 
the crankcase when I do.” 











Copyright 1933, The Pennzoil Co. 


Proves Amazing Stamina of this /ceegh-7ilsse Oil 


SOLD UNDER BOND » 


i. erm the amazing economy, 
life < afety ~ 


fe and safety of Jough-Film 


inzoil are given sensational proof. 


Pe: 
Tl 


TIME 


112 MILES AN HOUR FOR 24 HOURS 


All stock-car performances surpassed by famous 
driver with Pennzoil-lubricated Pierce-Arrow 


1ese world’s record —* that the 


BONDED BY 


NATIONAL SURETY COMPANY 


this sign porpecds 


Phe dealer eho displays 
$1,000 if he 
sells an imitation 





Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Ass*n 


long 


1e complete story of this gruelling 
test is told in the column to the left. 


me es was Pennzoil’s — jon 
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engine Jenkins’ car wasn’t even 


touched after the run. 


And remember. This was identically 


the same ai your Pennzoil dealer sells 
You can buy it anywhere, 


with absolute safety against adulter- 


for your car. 


Every Pennzoil 
forfeits $1,000 


ation or substitution. 


bonded. He 


dealer is | 
if he substitutes. 
Because 


it’s double-refined from pure Pennsyl- 


Change now to Pennzoil. 


Pennzoil has extra tough- 
and s 
money mile you drive. 


At our risk, test this Tough -jilm 


own car today. See how 


4 j 
Vania crude, 


ness that ends oil failure saves 


every 
oil in your 
longer it lasts—how much more 
your 


much 
quiet and powerful it makes 
engine. Your money will be refunded 
without question if one trial doesn’t 
convince you that Pennzoil’s the best 
used. Accept this offer 


oil you ever 


and start the test today. 


PENNZOIL COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 
Oil City, Pa., Los Angeles, Calif. 
3ritish-American Oil Co., Ltd. 
Sole Distributors in Ontario and Quebec, Can. 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 











( ”) 
“All Change! 
(See front cover) 

A fair opened in Manhattan this week. 
From Ohio, Wisconsin, Indiana and Michi- 
gan came the merchants and the crafts- 
men. Their wares were new, bright, pol- 
ished, gorgeous. Transportation was for 
sale. Better and cheaper... . 

Eleven months of the year motorcars 
may be prosaic things of steel and glass. 
But in January, when the automobile fairs 
are held throughout the land, this prima 
donna’of the industrial stage is greeted 


with acclaim and if her appearance suc- 
. 


ceeds she is well rewarded. 

The merchants gathered. Feasts were 
arranged and salesmen were harangued to 
sell. sell and sell as they never had sold 
before, not only for their own pockets’ 
good, or those of their employers, but for 
the good of the depressed U. S. (see p. 56). 
There was talk of the price of steel, of 
tariffs, tires and taxes. But most of all 
there. was talk of transportation value: 
price, performance, appearance. 

Passing its hurried 30 years of life, the 
Automotive Industry has been the most 
aggressive revolutionist in a world of in- 
creasing Industrial Revolution. So fast 
has been its pace that 100 automobile 
companies have started and quit. But con- 
trary to glib predictions, there have been 
few casualties since 1929. The cash re- 
serves of good years have been a bulwark 
against catastrophe. 

The only merger of importance in 1932 
occurred last autumn when, unexpectedly, 
Studebaker Corp. and White Motor Co. 
cast their lot together. A newcomer during 
1933 will be Continental Motors Corp. 
Its markets were lost when most manu- 
began to make their own en- 
gines. When some directors warned against 
the company’s entering the retail market 
Continental President William Robert 
Angell said, “God almighty did not give 
me this jaw for nothing, gentlemen.” 

In the leadership of the 35 companies 
represented in Manhattan last week (their 
total capital stock: $1,000,000,000), there 
had been few changes in 1932. Alfred 
Pritchard Sloan Jr. still spoke for General 


facturers 


Motors; Walter P. Chrysler for Chrysler; 
Alvan Macauley for Packard (and as 
president of Automobile Chamber of 


Commerce, for the Industry); Albert Rus- 
sel Erskine for Studebaker. Henry Ford 
still spoke for Lincoln: his Ford is not a 
member of the show. Notable among the 
changes had been the departure of Roy 
Dikeman Chapin, to be U. S. Secretary of 
Commerce, leaving William Joseph Mc- 
Aneeny active leader of Hudson.* The 
Industry’s first U. S. Ambassador, John 
North Willys, who wisely sold his com- 
mon stock for $20,000,000 in 1929, was 
home from Poland and again in control of 
his company because it had passed its 
fourth consecutive preferred dividend. He 
is living in his Fifth Avenue home in Man- 
hattan, but the sojourn has been punctu- 
ated by many trips to Toledo where he 
stays at the Toledo Club and goes to his 


“But on March.4 Mr. Chapin plans to re- 
urn to Hudson and to his palatial home at 
Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich. 


factory at 8 a. m., often remaining until 
midnight. Willys-Overland is bidding 
sharply for a place in the less-than-$500 
field. 

A company-to-company shift was made 
by Robert Henry (“Roy”) Faulkner, 46, 
who resigned as president of Auburn Auto- 
mobile Co. and was last year made a vice 
president of Studebaker Corp., in charge 
of Pierce-Arrow sales. 

Most notable personal milestone in the 
one-generation industry occurred when 
one of its pioneers chose to retire into the 
chairmanship of the company bearing his 
name. He was Charles Williams Nash, 68, 
who once owned 20 sheep and little else, 
whose fortune grew with the Industry un- 
til it was said to have made him 100 times 
a millionaire. Earl Hansen McCarty, 46, 
succeeded him as president. Mr. Nash be- 
gan as a carriage-trimmer in the old Flint 


r- 








dome 
AaCille 


WILLIAM RoBERT ANGELL 
Continental followed his jaw. 


Road Cart Co. From 1912 through 1916 
he presided over General Motors, having 
rehabilitated the old Buick Motor Car Co. 
He then formed his own company. , Its 
home is in Kenosha, where also is the 
famed bedmaking Simmons Co. Scotch- 
descended Mr. Nash’s specialty is cost- 
paring and Nash can now break even if it 
sells 1,000 cars a month. In its early years 
it jumped production rapidly but canny 
Mr. Nash sensed the tapering demand, 
stopped his expansion in time. During the 
trying third quarter ending Aug. 31, Nash 
came out $183,000 better than even while 
General Motors, whose third quarter ends 
in September, showed a $4,400,000 loss. 
Chairman Nash works no less now that 
he is chairman; most Nash papers pass 
over his pinewood desk. He is a mighty 
hunter, a fervent fisherman, a famed cook. 

These and other chiefs, the Royal Fam- 
ily of the Industry, were proud of their 
changing wares last week. For while their 
kingdom has reached maturity and sta- 
bility there is one change that has never 
changed—the continual approach to 


cheaper and better transportation. And 





prouder than the Royal Family were the 
Industry’s engineers. The Automobile 
Show is really their show. The new models 
on display were dissected a thousand times 
by their prying minds. Dignified men lay 
prostrate to gaze at the marvels of a new 
clutch. Nor will the observation of the 
engineers end in Manhattan. If Chrysler’s 
Fred M. Zeder is curious about the new 
Pontiac he may have one sent to his plant 
and placed on his “Belgian Road,”’ a ma- 
chine which shakes and sways and jolts a 
car until finally some spring breaks or 
some nut wiggles loose. And if Packard’s 
famed Major Jesse Gurney Vincent is 
curious about somebody else’s chassis he 
may order one bent and twisted until he 
knows its points as well as if he had de- 
signed it. Just as inquisitive, just as skep- 
tical, are the Industry’s other engineers, 
including such men as Studebaker’s Del- 
mar (“Barney’’) Roos, Hupmobile’s Frank 
E. Watts, Reo’s Horace T. Thomas, Au- 
burn’s Herbert Snow (formerly with Win- 
ton Co.), Hudson’s S. G. Baits, Franklin's 
KE. S. Marks (designer of the improved 
air-cooled motor), Nash’s N. E. Wahl- 
berg 

The engineers are the Industry’s prime- 
movers; only constant change will appease 


them. None of the automotive technolo- 
gists is well known to the public or cares 
to be. But the one most people know 


about is one whose whole approach to 
engineering is based on his credo of 
“change” supplemented by a belief that 
nothing can be taken for granted, that “A 
man have a certain amount of in- 
telligent ignorance to get anywhere with 
progressive things.” He is a tall lank man 
who been found to resemble both 
Ichabod Crane and Abraham Lincoln. He 
is Charles Franklin Kettering, vice presi- 
dent of General Motors Corp. He in- 
vented the self-starter,* and Delco ignition 
and farm-lighting units.+ fathered Ethy] 
gasoline** and Duco.t Since he contrived 
the self-starter, he has far transcended 
tinkering gadgets. He is GM’s visionary 
magician, perched on a high stool whose 
legs have grown longer and longer as the 
business has expanded, gazing into the 
future with the crystal ball of pure scien- 
tific theory. Forgiven and forgotten is his 
classic blunder of ten years ago, the air- 
cooled Chevrolet motor which cost GM 31 
cool millions. Nowadays most improve- 
ments in cars are originated by indepen- 
dent inventors, developed by parts-makers 
Mr. Kettering and his research staff have 
carried GM into rich fields beyond the 
automobile business. He was largely re- 
sponsible for GM’s frigidaire. If he gets 
his way. the next big GM sideline will be 
air-conditioning. His fluency of speech 
and his position as No. 1 engineer of the 


must 


has 


*Invented in 1910 in the barn of Col. Edward 
Andrew Deeds, now chairman of National Cash 
Register Co., and sold to the Lelands who then 
owned Cadillac. One of their friends had just 
been killed cranking a car. 

tNamed after Dayton Engineering Labora- 
tories Co. which was formed by Mr. Kettering 


and later became part of GM 
**Invented in 1921 after many noxious experi- 


ments which filled the laboratories with vile 
odors 

iMr. Kettering’s part in the invention of 
Duco may be much over-stated. All the trans 

tions are shrouded in corporate history. On¢ 
Mr. Kettering was annoyed by the length of time 
it took to paint and dry a car. “We might | 
tble to do it in 34 days,” he was told. “An hour 

ld be more like it,” he snapped bac! 
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biggest company have often made him the 
spokesman for his profession. “‘Engineer- 
ing,” he says, “is a combination of mate- 
rials and brains—the more brains the less 
material.’’* 

In Detroit Inventor Kettering’s domain 
is the big research building of General 
Motors Corp. The staff which calls him 
“Boss” (but his close friends prefer 
“Ket’’) is as large today as it was in 1929. 
Public appearances, consultations and 
the business of enjoying the millions of 
dollars he has earned have demanded more 
of Mr. Kettering’s hours than ever. One 
of his appearances occurred last week 
when he spoke to the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science (see 
p. 34). As usual he spoke about his all- 
absorbing credo of change. ‘We have 
reason not to be afraid of the machine,” 
he said, “for there is always constructive 
change, the enemy of machines, making 
them change to fit new conditions. 

You have heard of Technocracy [see p. 
12]. I wish I had those fellows for my 
competitors. I’d like to take the auto- 
mobile it is said they predicted could be 








*Buick’s innovation of last year, “Wizard 
Control,’ was engineered by the Bragg-Kliesrath 
division of Bendix Aviation Corp. This year’s 
selling feature, “No-Draft Ventilation”—panels 
opening outward like a French window—was 
done independently by the Fisher Body division. 
GM’s new “starterator’—self starter hitched 
to accelerator—was brought out by Malcolm 
Stevenson, oldtime polo player, and John Good. 

Another GM development for 1933 is a regu- 
lator to adjust the spark to the octane-content 
of gasoline, to ensure complete combustion, avert 
“knocking.”’ For 1933 there is one development 
which may assume the importance of 1932's 
Free-Wheeling: Bendix and Studebaker ' say, 
“This is the Power Brake Year.” 
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ALLEGHENY PRODUCTS 


SHEETS: For Automobile 
Bodies, Metallic Furniture, 
Deep Drawing 
ALLEGHENY METAL 
ALLEGHENY ALLOYS 
ELECTRICAL SHEETS 
STEEL CASTINGS 
SEAMLESS TUBING 


BOILER TUBES 
PIPE 


production 


standard specifications for essential mechanical parts . . . 
interesting brochure T-12, “Where Allegheny Serves’. 


ALLEGHENY STEEL 


COMPANY...BRACKENRIDGE...PA. 


Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks in the Principal Cities 


Stocks carried by Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Warehouses—Dunham, Carrigan 
& Hayden Co., San Francisco; Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los Angeles 


made now that would last for 50 years. 
Even if never used, this automobile would 
be worth nothing except to the junkman in 
ten years, because of changes in men’s 
ideas and tastes.” So much does Mr. 
Kettering believe in Change’s force that 








Underwood & Underwood 


ScoTtcH-DESCENDED NASH 
broke even. 
he would have all bond issues limited to 
20 years. 
As soon as Inventor Kettering gradu- 
ated from Ohio State University in 1904 
he threw his diploma away lest it make 
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LLEGHENY Steel Sheets play a most important part in the 
of the modern automobile. . . 
Body Sheets have been used for over thirty years .. . 
Metal,—the well-known bright, silvery, corrosion-resistant alloy has 
found widespread use for radiator shells, lamps, bumpers, hub caps, 
hardware trim and similar other applications too numerous to men- 
tion . . . Other Allegheny corrosion and heat resisting alloys are 


Allegheny Auto 
Allegheny 


Write for 


him think his education finished. He went 
to Dayton where a job in National Cash 
Register was awaiting him. He was told 
to make an electric cash register and did. 
His manners annoyed the late John Henry 
Patterson who fired him on sight time & 
again. The engineering department re- 
peatedly rehired him. For while Inventor 
Kettering has come by a fortune in his 
own right he is the antithesis of the suc- 
cessful businessman. He may go to a 
formal dinner in a sports jacket and not 
even be aware of it. He has boarded 
trains without a ticket or a cent. 

In a big room across the hall from his 
linoleum-floored office is an old, flimsy 
Wright airplane of early vintage. For In- 
ventor Kettering was interested in air- 
planes as well as motorcars. He learned to 
fly in 1912. When he gave up in the early 
1920’s because he had “‘too much insurance 
to fly,’ he had accumulated more flying 
hours than any other private pilot. 

Ever since Mr. Kettering moved into his 
present home he has delighted in filling it 
with gadgets to make life easier: buttons 
to open and close windows, eleven Frig- 
idaires, a cooling system. This became his 
pet hobby. Had it no Charles Franklin 
Kettering. GM would probably not be en- 
tering the air conditioning field now. He 
feels many of the developments in the 
temperate zone have been due to tempera- 
ture-control in winter and is excited at the 
thought of what temperature-control in 
summer may bring about. 

Off-hours, Mr. Kettering leads a private 
life that remains private. But the same 
credo of change fills these hours: life, like 
motorcars, to Mr. Kettering, must be re- 
duced to more efficient terms. He & wife 
& son have gone touring in the great 
omnibus he made from an old Yellow 
Coach, fitted with all the conveniences of 
home and some not installed in many 
homes. His yacht, the Olive K.., is filled 
with strange electric contraptions. Inven- 
tor Kettering also developed a way of syn 
chronizing its twin screws so that it is 
vibrationless. Its cruises have taken him 
and his close friends on exploring parties 
in Yucatan and the South Seas and in 
winter the Olive K. is often off Miami 
where Mr. Kettering is a member of the 
famed “Committee of 100” for winter 
residents 

Feeling that nobody can look far ahead, 
Inventor Kettering maintains that research 
“is a method of finding out what people 
wili be wanting when they are through 
wanting what they are wanting now.” He 
feels there is still too much of the horse- 
less carriage about automobiles but would 
blame it on the public’s demands rather 
than on any engineering deficiency. He 
visions “‘a great express highway traversing 
the continent and carrying an almost 
fabulous stream of traffic, travelling wel 
over a mile a minute,” the cars of that not 
too distant future looking “no more lik 
our cars of today than our latest models 
resemble those of 1900.” 

In this prophecy Mr. Kettering shows 
where motordom’s endless changes 
leading, just as all of his inventions point 
the way towards a life filled with gadgets 
to reduce all effort. But the first era of his 
automobile’s transition from a buggy wil! 
an engine inserted under the driver's set! 
seems completed, for the Royal Fam 
enters 1933 not with the hope of placif 
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“EARMARKED” 


... for your security 


Lustrous BARS of yellow gold .. . recog- 
nized the world over as the unchanging 
standard of value. Locked deep in sub- 
terranean treasury vaults, they are the 
foundation on which the whole United 
States monetary system rests. Every 
paper bill in your pocket is ““money” 
gold 


“earmarked” 


only because these bars of are 


safely set aside ... for 


your security. 

Just as bars of gold support our mone- 
lary system, so Stock Company Fire 
Insurance is the foundation of the great 
commercial credit structure. Borrow 
money on your house, your store, your 
factory, your farm. Why can you do it? 
Because the ever-present threat of loss 


by fire has been swept from the minds of 


THE 
Y 


NATIONAL BOARD OF 
NEW YORK—85 John Street e CHICAGO—222 West Adams Street 
SAN FRANCISCO—Merchants Exchange Building 
A National Organization of Stock FireInsurance Companies 

Established in 1866 


STOCK COMPANY FIRE INSUR 
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: (eelared py 
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4 " When 
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your creditors . . . they know that, in 
case of fire, Stock Company Fire In- 
surance guarantees to pay them for the 


loss of their security. 


How are these protectors protected? 
Just as the gold reserve is behind the 
currency of the United States of America, 
so the “premium reserve” is behind the 
policies of Stock Fire Insurance Com- 
panies—a reserve required by law and 
earmarked solely for the protection of 
policyholders. In addition, giving further 
protection, is the capital and surplus 
which stock insurance companies must 
have to qualify them to issue policies of 
insurance. These funds perform a double 
service. They protect the policyholder, 


and, being invested in securities, aid in 





FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


Tt 
sists not of coins | 
U.S. “certificate” 
3! 
ounces and are valued at approximately $8,000.00, 





e greater part of gover 





] gold reserves con- 
f solid gold. Standard 
bars measure 7 inches long by 
thick. They weigh 400 





inches wide by 1°( inches 


developing sound business enterprises. 
Hence stock fire insurance companies 
do double work in the public interest. 
For just as gold bullion is the basis of 
money value, Stock Company Fire In- 
surance is the basis of credit value. And, 
like gold bullion, Stock Fire Insurance 
for 


Company assets are “‘earmarked”’ 


you. Look on your insurance policy for 


the earmark of the golden words which 
show it is issued by a “Stock Company.” 
And write for booklet, “A Mantle of 
Protection.” 9 6 > 


Published in the public interest for a 
better understanding of the service of 
stock company fire insurance, by the 
National Board of 


Fire Underwriters, 


85 John Street, New York, N. Y. 





ANCE 


is a dependable form of insurance, practically universal in its coverage, and consequently 


vital to the public interest and the social order. Stability and security and service are out- 


standing characteristics of stock company fire insurance, the exact cost of which is always 


definitely known in advance to the policyholder. No assessments can ever be levied. Com- 


petent local agents are available everywhere for prompt and efficient service to the policy 


holder. Look on your policy for an imprint to show it is issued by a “Stock Company.” 
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more & more cars on the highways but | 
with the pious ambition of halting the | 
seepage of cars-off the highway and into 


| dead storage or junk heaps (see below). 


| & Sat S.. 


| 


: — 


For the first three decades of the cen- 
tury the upward trend of automobile pro- 
duction continued at a staggering tempo 
Its momentum was only slightly retarded 
by the deflation of 1921 and its renewe 
burst of vigor in 1922 speedily regener. 
ated business throughout the land. Each 
successive year of growth heightened the 
American Standard of Living and added 
to the nation’s wealth. Cross sections of 


‘ 


| that upswing showed: 


Cars* Wholesale Valu 
1900 4,000 $ 5,000,000 
1905 23,000 37,000,000 
1910 172,000 206,000,000 
1015 854,00¢ 541,000,000 
1920 1,703,000 1,644,000,009 
1925 3,413,000 2,.268,000,000 
1929 4,140,000 2,6007,000,000 


It was, of course. always obvious that 
such a trend would not continue un- 
checked. But instead of flattening out, the 
curve of production turned abruptly down- 
ward. In 1932 only about 1,100,000 pas- 
senger cars were sold. Their wholesale 
value of $605,000,000 barely exceeded thi 
$541,000,000 of 1915 and was only a littl 
more than one-quarter of the $2,268,000- 
000 of 1925. 

The very fact that 1932 was so fan: 
| tastically bad makes the industry hopeful 
| for 1933. Motor cars are not eternal. In- 
| deed their average longevity is pretty wel 

plotted as just a little more than seve 

years. If you divide by seven the number 
| of cars which are on the road, you hav 
an average minimum “replacement” de- 
mand. The question then becomes: hoi 
many cars will the U. S. keep on the road 

And that becomes a question of the Amer 

can Standard of Living—the automobil 

being a simple statistical symbol of th 
A. 3. OF ds. 

At the height of the boom, the U. $¢ 
had become a 23,000,000-car nation. Dur 
| ing 1930 and 1931, there was a slo 
falling-off in the number of cars in us 
| But during these years, while consumptio 
of everything else was falling fast, tl 
| evidence of gasoline and tire sales showe 
| that there was almost no decline in tl 
| consumption of automobile mileage. Thu: 

there was reason to hope that there wi 
no great surplus of cars on the road. Fur 
| thermore, there is a close relation betwee? | 

road-building and car-use; and new roats 
| bridges, tunnels continued to be opene 

Nevertheless in 1932, gasoline and ti! 
sales dropped sharply. Oldest rattletrap 

| were junked—and not replaced. The U.S, 
now finds that it has dropped precipitous 
to a 20,000,000-car nation.1 

In that figure lies plenty of hope for t! 
industry, which confidently expects th 

| the A. S. of L. will not retreat much be 





*These figures show what is of main conc 
to the U. S. manufacturers: the production 


passenger cars in the U. S. for the domes 
market. They should not be confused with 
usual production figures which include trucks 
busses, Canadian production and U. S. 


Canadian exports. 

{A year ago three out of every four passent | 
cars were in the U. S. Registrations in ot 
countries were: Canada, 1,024,000; Fral 
1,249,000; Germany, 449,000; Argentina, 25 
000; Australia, 407,000; Belgium,  103,0 
India, 113,000; Italy, 211,000; Japan, 59, 
United Kingdom, 1,154,000. 
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low the 20,000,000 figure. For it means a 
replacement demand of nearly 3,000,000 
cars a year. Counting the replacement “ar- 
rears” of the last three years, 1933 could 
be a 5,500,000-car year simply for the 
U. S. market. Of course no one expects 
any such bonanza. But the figure illus- 
trates what a huge backlog of replacement 
is piling up—provided the A. S. of L. 
holds to 20,000,000 cars in use. 

A year ago the gloomiest predictions 
were that if the bottom fell from all busi- 
ness, the automobile industry would reach 
a bottom of 1,000,000 cars. That bottom 
was escaped by a hair. Between that bot- 
tom and an average replacement demand 
of 2,800,000 cars lies the difference be- 
tween a market in which all companies 
stand to lose money and one in which 
most of them could be run profitably. 

The motormakers see a greater signifi- 
cance in the tempo of their industry than 
the loss of dividends to their shareholders. 
They consider that they are the custodi- 
ans of the one & only true barometer of 
the U. S. pulse, that motor prosperity can 
vibrate into every corner of the land. 
Automobiles use 85% of all gasoline, 57% 
of all lubricating oil, 83°% of all rubber. 
Their manufacture and upkeep provide the 
bulk of buying in numerous important 
commodities and into an automobile go 
scores of minor commodities the driver 
has probably never heard of. The stuffing 
for its cushions is apt to be “vegetable 
hair’ which is made of Spanish moss. 
Arsenic, bismuth, carbon black, molybde- 
num, cadmium, glue, cork, turpentine, sili- 
con, talc and butanol are among the many 
products the industry must buy. The 
manufacturing companies employ 270.000 
men. The parts, tires and accessory com- 
panies, all dependent upon the motor- 
makers, employ another 175.000. Every 
eighth freight car is laden with automo- 
tive freight. Last year the industry bought 
less than it had for many years, but its 
position as a buyer was still tremendous 
as the following table shows: 

Proportions of Total U.S. 
Consumptions Used by 
Automobile Industry 


Steel* 16°, 
Tron 54° 
Plate Glass 55% 
Upholstery Leather 51% 
Nickel 20% 
Copper ey pees 
Aluminum 20% 
Hardwood ... , 14% 
Tin Py. 12% 
Lead a Te 
Mohair 28% 
Cotton 7.62 


“Buy American” 

_“Protect Your Home Markets from 
Cheap Alien Competition—Buy Ameri- 
can! 

“Buy American Made Goods! Keep the 
Home Fires Burning!” 

“Buy Uncle Sam!” 
Hearstpapers, advertisements, handbills, 
‘etters, posters were spreading these slo- 


During 1 the Automobile Industry led in 
the consumption of finished steel, regaining the 
qo 


minance it held in 1928. In 1929 railroads 
f I o2¢ Y H H ; 

d, in 1930 and 1031 the building “industry. 
railroads slipped to fourth place, 


the can industry. 


During 1093: 


emg overtaken by 
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NICHOLSON FILES 


N automobile factories, the work of shaping 
and finishing stamping dies used for shaping 
automobile bodies is carried almost to com- 
pletion by mechanical means— but not quite. 


To detect any remaining humps or irregularities, 
the worker passes his hand — protected against 
friction with a piece of thin cloth— over the 
surface of the metal. 


Then, carefully, lightly, usinga Nicholson File, his 
hands remove these imperfections. And the final 
result is a tribute both to the uncanny skill of the 
human hand and the quality of Nicholson Files. 


Nicholson Files are made especially for hand 
filing in industrial plants. Some are designed 
for light, delicate finishing work. Others for 
removing stock rapidly. .All are the tested 
product of the world’s largest maker of files. 


At Hardware and Mill Supply Dealers’ 


NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 
Providence, R. |., U.S. A. 


OL 
Se 
U.S.A. 


(TRADE MARK) 
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gans throughout the land last week. Or- 
ganizations to boost the “Buy American” 
idea, adapted from the “Buy British” 
movement* (see p. 23), have been mush- 
rooming for the last half year. When the 
Saturday Evening Post featured an exhor- 
tation by Samuel George Blythe to “Buy 
American” early last month, the movement 
assumed nation-wide proportions. And 
last week in its behalf William Randolph 
Hearst turned on his big publicity machine. 

Mr. Blythe based his arguments for 
“Buy American” squarely on the fact that 
countries with depreciated currencies, low 
wages or both are able to manufacture 
goods, ship to the U. S., pay a stiff tariff 
and still undersell the products of U. S. 
industry. Czechoslovakia, he cited, can lay 
down rubber boots in the U. S. at $1.16 a 
pair. They cannot be duplicated by the 
U. S. for less than $1.48. Japan sells 
celluloid combs at $11.06 a gross against 
the best U. S. price of $25.86. Certain 
grades of European steel are so cheap that 
even if all labor cost was eliminated, U. S. 
steel mills could not compete, etc., etc., 
etc. The results, said Mr. Blythe, are 
closed factories and unemployment. Fur- 
thermore, he insisted, the products are of 
inferior quality. 

Among the first to challenge the article 
was The New Republic: “|\t is| almost 
record for bad thinking 


world’s 


*The “Buy British’ campaign has not been 


When patriotism is advanced as the 
incipal argument for buying a certain articl 
he impression is created that, aside ft 


the “best buy.’ 


essful. 


article is not 
iny of the stamp-canceling machines in British 
which brand with “Buy 
ish” were made in the U. S. 


iotism, the 
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economic misinformation. It is the quaint 
notion of Mr. Blythe and the Saturday 
Evening Post that foreign trade consists 
exclusively of foreigners selling goods here 
and taking our money away, as its Car- 
toons show us, in bales. . . . Have these 
gentlemen any suggestions as to how for- 
eigners shall pay for the goods they buy 
from us?” That, most responsible econo- 
mists agree, is the biggest flaw in “Buy 
American.” Even last year the U. S. ex- 
ported avout $1,500,000,000 of farm, fac- 
tory, mine and forest products. Foreign 
countries must se!! to the U. S. goods or 
services of an equal value or pay in gold. 
And foreigners have already paid so much 
gold that many of them have been forced 
off the gold standard. Japan cannot buy 
Texas cotton unless she sells electric light 
bulbs in Boston.* 

Publisher Hearst, who dotes on British 
and French antiques and who buys most 
of his newsprint in Canada, was helping 
himself last week to almost all of Mr. 
Biythe’s facts & figures. He sent his news- 
hawks scouring the land for prime ex- 
amples of factories closed from foreign 
dumping, rounded up politicians and ty- 
coons to endorse his campaign. “Buy 
American” slogans were slugged liberally 
hroughout the make-up of Hearstpapers. 








First tangible result was that the City of 
Ne igreed to specify domestic steel 
in a ture building contracts. 

On grounds of patent and trade mark in- 
fringeme¢ General Electric Co. obtained an 
injunction in San Francisco last week, restraining 
Heyman & ( f 1 importing Japanese electri 
light bulbs ced that it planned similar 
ution ag st o importers. 





Can you take it, 


smoker? 


Can you weather heavy smoking sessions with 


no ill effects? If you can’t, you’re letting heat 


get the best of you. Better take steps 


‘ight 


now to keep smoke as cool as possible. 


lightly when you light up. Take more 


between puffs. Don’t smoke more than 


thirds~of the 


time 


two- 


cigarette. Smoke Spud, the 


m¢nthol-cooled cigarette. It’s 16% cooler. 





The buy-at-home idea has spread ty 
States and even cities. Many States insis/ 
on state-made’ products in public works 
give preference in supply buying. SJ 
marked has this mcevement become tha 
the Saturday Evening Post, three week: 
after it ran Mr. Blythe’s article, devote 
its lead editorial to deploring “The Ney 
Sectionalism”: ‘To set up barriers 
against the freest possible interchange of} 
goods between States shows economic anil 
historical illiteracy.” While necessary al 
der present conditions for a nation 
create foreign trade barriers, it pointe 
out, the same type of thing was unthink. 
able within a nation. The New York 
Times agreed that the logical conclusion 
would come “when we gave up buying &} 
selling altogether and went in for spinning 
our own wool on Park Avenue and render. 
ing our own tallow candles on Michigai 
Boulevard.” But said the Times: “Can it 
be that Buy-Illinois and Buy-Kentuck 
crusades are themselves the logical resul 
of Buy-American movements, such as tht 
weekly publication referred to | Saturday 
Evening Post| has perhaps heard of?” 
Index 

Fish were found in the Mahoning River 
in Youngstown last week. It was the firs! 
time in 25 years. Chemicals discharge 
into the Mahoning by the steel mills that 
line its banks for miles & miles normally 
kill all living things. Hot from steel mil 
sewage, the river has not frozen in many 
a puddler’s memory, until this winter. 
End of Cosach 

President Alessandri of Chile last week 
decreed the liquidation of Cosach, the| 
Chilean nitrate monopoly. Organized t 
enable the big producers of natural ti- 
trates to pool their interests in the batth 
against synthetic nitrates and to give the 
Government a strong voice in exploitation] 
of Chilean reserves, Cosach has _ beer 
crippled by Depression. Two represent 
tives of the Government and one of the) 
Guggenheim Brothers will direct th 
liquidation. 

Before the War the U. 
dependent on Chile for 
ingredient of explosives and _ fertilizers 
Last week France announced that U. > 
producers of synthetic nitrates would r 
ceive a 10,000-ton order as their quota ft 
the first quarter of 1933. With 50,000 tom] 
already shipped in the first half of th 
fiscal year, U. S. producers (of whom th 
greatest by far is Allied Chemical & Dye} 
Corp.) point with pride to the Frent 
orders as the largest ever exported by tht 
U.S. to one country. j 


. 


S. was entirel 
nitrates—basi 


Personnel 

Last week the following were news: | 

George McClelland: Reynolds, 67, % 
signed as board chairman of Continentd 
Illinois National Bank & Trust Co. 
(“Biggest bank under one roof”), bigges | 
bank west of Manhattan. Last spring hi 
succeeded his younger brother Arthu! 
Reynolds, who retired ostensibly becaus 
of poor health, insisting: “The dampnes 
of the climate here affects my ears” (Ti 
May 16). Chicagoans had long heard tt 
ports of discord between the Brothes 
Reynolds and their directors, felt sum 
that it was only a matter of time befor 
Brother George would follow the footstep 
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| of Brother Arthur. Last week on learning 


that his wife had become ill suddenly, 
Brother George boomed: “That settles it. 
I'm through.” 

Leading off his letter to the directors 
by recording his age at his next birthday, 
just as Albert Henry Wiggin of the Chase 
National Bank had done the week before, 
Banker Reynolds stated that he had had 
“no freedom from business responsibility” 
since he was 15, that he wished to spend 
his last years in California with his wife. 
He will continue as a director but will re- 
sign as chairman of the Chicago Clearing 
House and of bank-bailing National Credit 
Corp., now entirely supplanted by the 
R.F.C..A portly, white-haired gentleman, 
George Reynolds once declined President 
Taft’s invitation to become Secretary of 
the Treasury. As his successor La Salle 
Street talks of conservative Stanley Field, 
now chairman of Continental Illinois’ 
executive committee, British-born nephew 
of the late great Marshall Field. 

Virgil Jordan, economist of McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., became president of 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board, fact-finding agency, of which he 
was research director 1920-29. He suc- 
ceeds the late Engineer Magnus Washing- 
ton Alexander. Virgil Jordan sometimes 
writes under the name Homer Hudson 

Julius Klein, assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, was engaged to make a survey 
of the business of United Cigar Stores 
Co. of America, and its subsidiary, 
Whelan Drug Co., by Irving Trust Co., 
trustee in bankruptcy for both companies. 
His salary during the first month will be 
$7,500 plus expenses. Dr. Klein once 
supervised a Department of Commerce 
survey on retail drug stores. 

Herbert Henry Lehman, Governor of 
New York, retired from the banking house 
of Lehman Brothers of which he has been 
a partner: since 1908. He had resigned his 
many directorships upon becoming Lieu- 
tenant Governor in 1928. 

Curtis Bean Dall, son-in-law of Presi- 
dent-elect Roosevelt, resigned his partner- 
ship in the New York Stock Exchange firm 
of Goodbody & Co., announced he would 
become an independent broker with an 
ofice at E. F. Hutton & Co. 


For nearly two months it has been 
known that Elisha Walker would become 
a Kuhn, Loeb & Co. partner Jan. 1, that 
Partner Jerome J. Hanauer would resign 
(Time, Nov. 28). Last week Kuhn, Loeb 
made it official and also took into their 
august partnership /J/ugh Knowlton, 
lawyer, onetime vice president of Man- 
hattan Co.’s International Acceptance 
Bank and a Kuhn, Loeb employe since 
last Jan. 1. Graduated from Yale ( 1914), 
Partner Knowlton is Police Justice of the 
Village of Kings Point, L. I. although his 
home is in Syosset. 

Floyd Leslie Carlisle, board chairman 
of Niagara Hudson Power Co. who 
marched down from Watertown, N. Y. to 
Manhattan to become board chairman of 
Consolidated Gas Co., a director in 
National City Bank and the most potent 
man in the Morgan-Drexel-Bonbright 
utility holding company, United Corp., 
Was elected a director of United Gas Im- 
provement Co., whose Philadelphia. 
Connecticut and New Jersey properties 
flank the Morgan system. 











A pleasant dinner—an enjoyable 


show—and now for the grand finale! 
The liveliness demanded when hours 
grow small can be provided only by 
super-sparkling White Rock—the 
thirst cutting, energy giving beverage. 
Order White Rock when you are step- 
ping out—serve White Rock when 
your friends step in! When ginger 
ale is in order, make it White Rock 
Pale Dry, the only ginger ale made 
with White Rock Mineral Water. 
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“TUMS’ Bring | 
Quick Relief. 


Az® you forced to pass up favorite foods 
because of distressing after-effects? A de- 
lightful new candy-like antacid mint—called 
TUMS—bringssure, quick relief for acid indiges- 
tion, sour stomach, heartburn, gas. Simply eat 
three or four TUMS after meals or when exces- 
sivesmoking or drinking bring on upset stomach. 
TUMS are safe, agreeable—handy to carry in 
pocket or purse. Learn the joy of eating what you 
like. Get a roll today at any drug store, only 10c. 

Beautiful 1933 calendar-thermometer. Also 

FREE samples of TUMS and WR. Just send 

na nd address, enclosing stamp, to 

0., Dept. 22-E, St. Louis, Mo. 


ame @ 
A. H. LEWIS MEDICINE 


"TUMS "fer the Tummy 





—_—— oxative 
TACID—Not a Laxa 
TUMS ARE AN safe, dependable Veget able 
For alaxa J xedy). Only 25 cents 


i (Ni ss Rem 
Laxative NR (Nature's I 








Tune in 
‘-*-The Mareh | 
e oO | 
of Time’? | 
EVERY FRIDAY 
B30 pp. m. 
(ee Si D3 
Over 37 Stations 
on the 


Coast-to-Coast 
Columbia Network 


CALLOUSES 


Quickly Relieved and Removed 
New, improved, double-acting 
double-value treatment! Ends 
pain instantly! Quickly re- 
moves the entire callous. 
Soothing, healing, safe, sure. 
Get a box today! Costs but 35c. 
All drug, dept. and shoe stores. 


Df Scholls Zino-pads 
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Radio Favorites 
A survey of U. S. taste in radio pro- 
grams with a list of the twelve best-liked 


The twelve 
by reports from 


| acts was published last week in Variety, 
tradesheet of the entertainment industry. 
radio favorites, 
Variety’s 


determined 
150 widely- 


scattered correspondents: 


Headliner 
Eddie Cantor 


Ed Wynn 
Jack Pearl 


Amos ’n’ Andy 


Burns & Allen 
with Guy Lombardo’s 
Orchestra 

Jack Benny 
with Ted Weems’ Or- 


Sponsor 
Chase & Sanborn 
Coffee 
Texas Corp. 

Lucky Strike Ciga- 
rets 
Pepsodent 
paste 
Robert Burns Cigars 


Tooth- 


Canada Dry Ginger 
Ale 


chestra and Mary 
Livingstone 
Rudy Vallée Fleischmann’s 
with variety talent Yeast 
Ben Bernie Blue Ribbon Malt 
Ruth Etting, Bos- Chesterfield Ciga- 
well Sisters, rets 


Arthur Tracy 
with Nat Shilkret’s 
Orchestra 

Kate Smith 

Al Jolson 


La Palina Cigars 
General Motors’ 


Chevrolet pro- 
gram 

Myrt & Marge Wrigley’s Chewing 
Gum 


Radio’s big programs used to be pre- 
ponderantly musical but now, according to 
Variety’s survey, comedians hold the first 
six places. Different parts of the country 
have different favorites. The South still 
prefers Amos ’n’ Andy who used to be 
national favorites. The Northwest pre- 
fers the German lingo of Jack Pearl. 
Eddie Cantor leads in New England and 
the Middle West. Ed Wynn won in 
Chicago. 

Only in Canada is important preference 
given to radio’s most serious offerings: the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. In the U. S. popularity 
count, the only one of these to be listed 
is the Philharmonic. It got 15th place, 
the March of Time roth place. 

Dancer from Hindustan 

When a Hindu bows to applause he puts 
the palms of his hands together under 
his nose, bends forward as deeply and 
reverently as if he were addressing 
deity. When Hindus want music they 
summon someone who can play one of 
India’s many kinds of guitar or one of 
India’s many drums. When Hindus want 
to see their native dances done in the most 
authentic, polished fashion they seek out 
the Hindu Dancer Uday Shankar, protégé 
of the late Maharaja of Jhalawar, who 
studied at the London Royal College of 
Arts, forsook painting to dance with the 
late Anna Pavlowa, forsook Pavlowa to 
research the old dances and music of Hin- 
dustan. 

Because Uday Shankar was in Manhat- 
tan with his Hindu troupe for the first 
time last week. a great deal of reverent 





bowing was done there, a great deal ¢j 
weird-sounding thrumming and = drun. 


spanking. The curtain went up on Shan} 


kar’s eight brightly-turbaned musician 
sitting cross-legged on the floor of the 
stage, 56 different instruments  withir 
reach. Drums shaped like picturesqu 
vases, stringed instruments with neck 
almost as fat as their queer little bodies 
gongs as bright as gold-pieces and er. 
pentine horns made the music for Shankar 
to dance to. It was delicate, highly r. 
fined music for the most part which, with 
its single thread of melody, might have 
sounded monotonous to Occidental ear 
but for the drummers tapping and slap. 
ping a swift, intricate counterpoint, ani 
for Shankar. 

Shankar, a perfectly proportioned mak 
with a sensitive, feminine face, arranges 
his dances with a canny understanding oj 





Upay SHANKAR 
can throw his neck out of joint 


the theatre, dances them with every o 


of his slippery muscles. He is a flirtatiow} 


lover, coquettishly throwing his neck 0 
of joint” to impress his Partner Simk 
an almost equally sinuous Frenchwom 
(the only Occidental in the troupe) wi 
can throw her neck out of joint too, n 
that she has lived and danced with Or 
entals. Shankar is an exciting, male 
lent snake-charmer, crouching in one sp 
wriggling his wrists, his thumbs, his litt 
fingers. He is a strange, aloof god, tea 
ing the lesser gods how to dance; 
grotesquely masked chief of the demo 
strutting a ludicrous battle against ! 
twelve-year-old Brother Robindra mask 
as a foolish little king of the monkeys. 

Shankar and his troupe were slated! 


a tour through the West and South | 
their Manhattan success last week m 
them consider a run at a Broadway theat! 
instead, with side trips to Boston # 
Philadelphia. 


Trouble at the Met 

During the sad second act of Mada 
Butterfly last week, irrepressible tite 
rippled through the audience at Manh 


| 
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 tan’s Metropolitan Opera House. Buddy | 
© Rhode, a yellow-haired child of 4, was 
J) playing the part of Trouble, the baby born 
™"— to Cio-Cio-San after Pinkerton, the U. S. , 
deal of paval lieutenant, deserts her. The audi- 
drum-|) ence tittered because Buddy Rhode was 
n Shan gbviously so excited by his surroundings 
isician,)) that any moment he might become too 
of th! much for Cio-Cio-San (Soprano Elizabeth Ma 
within’ Rethberg) and Suzuki, the nurse (Con- 4 
uresqu) tralto Ina Bourskaya) to manage.* bia 
1 neck: In the last act Buddy Rhode had be- 
bodie;! come far too excited to feign sleep as he , 
nd se) had been ordered to do after watching 
Shankar: supposedly all night for Pinkerton’s re- 
ghly te) turn. When Cio-Cio-San heard of Pinker- 
ch, with! jon’s marriage to a white woman, became 
ht hav) wildly excited and flourished a dagger at 
tal ear} scarey-looking old Goro, the marriage | + 
nd slap-F broker, frightened Buddy Rhode fled the 
int, ani’ stage. Suzuki brought him back for Cio- 
Cio-San’s farewell but by that time Buddy 
ed mak} Rhode was sobbing so realistically that he 






Arranges | 
nding “| 





' 
t 





had to be carried off stage for good. As 
soon as Cio-Cio-San stabbed herself the 
curtain was dropped. Pinkerton and his 
U. S. wife never came on for the opera’s 
last scene because Buddy Rhode was in no 
condition to sit crooning amiably with a 
U. S. flag in his hand, waiting to be 
adopted. He explained afterwards that he 
was afraid some one was going to “hurt 
the pretty lady.” 





AERONAUTICS 


Little Ships 
In a cavernous armory in Manhattan, 
two days last week, a hundred-odd boys 


























.e- Lhat’s 
what you need 


for a COLD! 


When you have a cold, you want 
prompt relief. The best—and surest 
way to get it is with Vicks VapoRub, 
the modern, external treatment. And 
you can get VapoRub now in a new 
white, Stainless form...won’t stain 









ws} of high-school age moved quietly about Sli uaBies ian. gator 
rr the floor, some carrying tiny, fragile model | ~ eo yea aes oe 
airplanes, others standing with heads | silks. 
thrown back, gaping anxiously at the roof. | through the skin like a poultice or 
Up under the lofty girders, slowly and| y : . F : 4s 
he Pte tory birders, siow’y 2H“ | VapoRub brings quicker relief be- plaster, “drawing out” tightness and 
' silently circled little gossamer shapes. : Y é gaia 
ae | At intervals an announcer boomed a num- | cause of its famous direct double- soreness. At the same time, it gives 
| ber through a megaphone. The only other | action. Just rubbed on throat and off healing, medicated vapors which 
} noise in the hall i t metalli s 
se in the hall was an incess: retallic . . . . . . 
a a a “| chest at bedtime, it does two things are inhaled all night long direct to 
| joint. | undertone like the sound of a score of cage . 
| egg-beaters. This came from a number of | at once—and does them well. It acts irritated air-passages. 
very gadgets not unlike egg-beaters in the hands 
lirtatiow ot some of the boys. They were devices | ' ica i ‘ en. detalles’ ix is P P| 
neck : for winding the rubber-band motors of | Have FEWER Colds Now... LESS SEVERE Colds...LESS EXPENSE 
imi the little planes. Such was the scene of ; 
chwom the Eastern States indoor championship - . , : 
ipe) WE meet for miniature ships, sponsored by Vicks VapoRub is the foundation 
‘ith Or The Universal Model Airplane News. of the new Vicks Plan for better 
with Or ge 
malev Three events were run off in the meet, Control of Colds. 
a all for flight duration. One was for Baby 
one spt R.( . , - » ee 
his lit} * 2: G. (rise-off-ground) types, one for Vv In clinical tests among thousands last 
rd, teat luselage models, one for “open sticks.” ICKS winter—in schools, colleges and 
lance: The Baby R. O. G. class was limited to Nose &Throat he sid ayes 
mor models of 30 sq. in. maximum wing area homes—Vicks Plan reduced the num- 
> demony o. ats vie aes = nen Mt aie. 95 . 
ain a teath. One after another 20 “babies ber and duration of colds by half !— 
“~~ 1) took off from the ade wide spirals | y , 
a mask ied the anc e floor, made wide spirals cut the costs of colds more than half! 
onkevs. te the arched ceiling, propellers flail- 
slated fe .® i * hr oo see oe How you can follow Vicks Colds- 
: yf “OOrward, rubber motors slack, to land . . . ‘ 
south iy paper-thin bals: ’ ; Control Plan is fully explained in 
mek maéy \ Paper-thin balsa-wood wheels, until at ey ap, ote 
vy thesll he end of 74 min. only one was still in each package of Vicks VapoRub and 
ston at —— Vicks Nose & Throat Drops—the new 
*For a stag hily } opolit: ‘La \S 2 . . . 
opera orca cos. the ae perttan, - ; | ' aid in preventing colds, 
~ panies, p s ) se ¢ 0 yr ¢ 
midget when one is available. Midgets sometimes IF A COLD DEVELOPS 
ni hn well. Rehearsing for her London début To end it sooner 
Vader he lour summers ago, Soprano Rosa ; 
le titer reanstlle found her small stage-son embarrassingly , = : 
pa ponsive to her caresses, inquired his age,| Follow VICKS PLAN For Better CONTROL OF COLDS 
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learned he was 19 












TAKE AWAIK 


BOSTITCH 






Into Offices ... hundreds of thou- 
sands of them . . . you'll see the 
\) Bostitch desk-fastener on duty 

an inexpensive and indispensable aid 
to efficiency. 





Into Plants . . . where time is really 
money ... Bostitch power machines 
drive staples with equal ease into 
wood, felt, light metals . . 
any material you can name 


permanently or temporarily as desired. 


. almost 


Into Merchandising Departments 


- ++ where the sal ibility of thousands 
) of articles has been increased by seal- 
ing, protecting or mounting for dis- 


play with Bostitch. 


Take another walk now, with 
our trained representative, into 
your office, plant, merchandising 
department or shipping room, and 
discover how Bostitch can develop 
savings for you. 





B Sates Co s T 1-9 
E.G mo vas 
Send t ithout obligation ies, 
your latest literature pertaining t 
My Of Oo My Plant OG My M 
ing Department O My Shipping Room O 


BOSTITCH. 


THE MODERN METHOD OF FASTENING 
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the air for a new world record in its class. 

The winning model, owned by Herbert 
Owen of New Britain, Conn., had an enor- 
mous advantage of lightness. It weighed 
only .o3 oz. Instead of Japanese tissue, 
its wing was made of “microfilm,” a trans- 
parent, opalescent substance that looks 
something like Cellophane. It is made 
from asnitro-cellulose fluid base (e.g. col- 
lodion, bronzing liquid, etc.) that’ floats 
on’ water in a gossamer layer, dries in a 
sheet about one-eighth the weight of su- 
perfine tissue. The winner was awarded 
the Sportsman Pilot Cup, originally posted 
by Sportsman Pilot (monthly) for a race 
which did not céme off in the National 
Air Races last September. 

The youth who won second place in the 
Baby R. O. G. class, Carl Goldberg, 20, 
of Purchase, N. Y., was regarded as the 
most important contender in the meet. 
Now a student at University of Wiscon- 
sin, Goldberg has been building and racing 
models in the U. S. meets for about five 
years, usually takes highest honors. 
Younger boys speak of him with awe. 
Officials laud his sportsmanship. 

Planes in the fuselage class are larger 
than R. O. G.’s but not' scale models of 
full-sized airplanes. They have no land- 
ing gear, are launched from the’ hand. 
Winner was John Zaic, 18, of Manhattan, 
with a flight of 6 min. 57 sec. Goldberg 
finished fourth. 

Simplest of all flyins models is the 
“open stick,” in which the wings and pro- 
peller are affixed to a single thin stick of 
balsa wood. This time Goldberg seemed a 
sure winner when his plane had stayed up 
13 min. But just then it smacked into a 
rafter and spiralled to the floor. Goldberg 
elected to waive its performance as a 
“delayed flight” in hope of improving his 
time. But his next trial lasted only 9 min. 
Meanwhile a husky youth in a 
black & orange football sweater with a 


cs 3ec. 


large “g” on his back, and a baseball cap 
with a “P” on the visor, had entered the 
lists. He was an unknown, George Schwei- 


gart of National Park, N. J. Working 
feverishly at his “pit” on the sidelines he 
had converted a fuselage type into an 
open-stick just in time for the event. A 
moment before the start he broke the 
cardboard-thin’ propeller, carved from a 
le block of balsa. 











sin He bent the pro- 
peller into place, launched it anyway. With 
grace and dignity the little ship flew for 


Io min. 45 sec., won first place. 

For his total points in all three events 
Goldberg emerged as usual, champion of 
the meet 

Observers noted the deadly earnestness 
of the contestants. They gathered in little 
talking in terms of dihedral, 
torque, centre-of-gravity, drag, wing- 
loading, etc., etc. Each construction job is 
a complete problem in aerodynamics. 

As in all indoor meets, models were 
bound to collide with something. Now and 
one would wedge itself among the 
rafters. If it could not be dislodged by a 
balloon on a long string, its owner 
would calmly climb after it. When the 
planes settle toward the heads of those 
on the floor, strict etiquette must be ob- 
served: One must never jump hastily out 
of the way. That disturbs the air currents 
and may cause a plane to dive to the floor 
Proper procedure is to swing one’s head 
slowly, or squat gently. 


groups, 
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RELIGION 


Allah & Opium 

Squinting skyward last week, Turks 
looked for the new moon. When they! 
should see it Ramadan would begin, Rama. 
dan the mystic month in which the Koran 
was revealed to Prophet Mohammed. This 
year the first glint of the new moon had 
a special, dread significance. Turks had 
been ordered by their stern dictator, Mus. 
tafa Kemal Pasha who made them drop 
the veil and the fez (Trme, Feb. 15, 1926} 
et seqg.), that beginning with Ramadan 
they must no longer call their god by his 
Arabic name, Allah. 

No godly man, Dictator Kemal con 
siders that there is no reason why Turks 
should not call Allah by his Turkish name 
Tanri. There is no reason except centuries 
of tradition, no reason except that Turk 
ish imams (priests) all know the Koran by 
heart in Arabic while few if any hay 
memorized it in Turkish. Strict to the 
point of cruelty last week was Dictator 
Kemal’s decree that muezzins, calling the 
faithful to prayer from the top of Tur- 
key’s minarets, must shout not the hal. 
lowed “Allah Akbar!” (Arabic for “Godis 
Great!”) but the unfamiliar words “Tami 
Uludur!” which mean the same thing in 
Turkish. 

When imams threatened to suspend 
services in the mosques and _ hide th 
prayer rugs, the Government announce( 
that it was holding 400 brand-new prayer 
rugs in reserve, threatened to produ 
“newly trained muezzins who know t! 
Koran in Turkish and are ready to jun 
into the breach.” 

While the old muezzins pondered th 
threat, Dictator Kemal, feeling his pro 
gressive oats, decreed that three recent 
closed narcotics factories in Istanbul sh 
never be reopened, decreed further tl 
Turkish farmers must sharply reduce th 
famed crops of opium poppies. “Thus 1 
accomplish,” read a Cabinet manifes 
“our most modern and most civilized du 
toward the Turkish nation and humanity 

Nearer & nearer crept the moon ! 
crescent. Ramadan was almost upon Ti 
key when officials of the Department | 
Culture (which includes religion) screw 


Januar) 
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up their courage and told Dictator Ken . 
that he simply could not change the na ial 
of Turkey’s god—at least not last we and 
Already several muezzins had been thro toin 
into jail for announcing that they woul 
.? ”» @ orn 

continue to shout “Allah Akbar!” 1 
populace was getting ugly, obviou 
sympathized with the Al/ah-shouters. _ | You 

Abruptly Dictator Kemal yielded. ‘1 new 
them pray as they please, temporaril kee 
he growled. Beaming, his Minister rush ther 
off to proclaim the glad respite only : 
few hours before the new moon appear Pric 
“On account of the general unprepatt| in te 
ness of the muezzins and imams,” th 
suavely declared, “prayers may be off te 
and the Koran recited in Arabic dur cars 
the present month of Ramadan, but 
course by the imams must be in Turkis In ev 

During Ramadan all Moslems are ¢¥ of O} 


cially irritable because they eat nothi# 
during the hours of daylight. After! 
fasting is over Turks will be more tf 

able, may accept from their Dictatot 
new name for their God. 
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HIS year above all others don't fail to 
attend the Automobile Show when itis held 
in your city or near by. As a pageant of color 
and invention it can be counted on always 
to interest every member of the family, whether 


or not they expect a new car soon. 


You will enjoy examining and comparing the 
new models. For those who haven't been 
keeping tab on what has been going on, 
there are some big surprises in store. In each 
price group there is so much more value... 
in terms of safety and satisfaction and beauty 


...that it is almost true that all cars are fine 
cars today. 


In every respect, most particularly in economy 
of operating, these 1933 models may well be 
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A Show all America should see 


~The * ‘te SS rw . 


as, ae 
} 





described as “Cars for 1933 model Dollars.” 


They will make many thousands of men and 
women stop to consider, in a business-like 
way, the low cost of a new model as against 
the likely expense of keeping an old car going. 
You may find profit with your pleasure at 


this year’s Show. 


And may we add that every American ought 
to find a bit of inspiration in the spectacle of 
our greatest industry, undaunted, meeting its 
problem first by making its product worth more 
but cost less, and then by tapping new, deeper 
springs of energy and enthusiasm in support 
of that product before our people. 


Published by Commercial Investment Trust 
Corporation, One Park Avenue, New York. 
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YOU NEED 
A MODERN METHOD 


FOR A MODERN JOB 


a ond DOM in| OO Nae 
AND TELL THE TOTAL 


IN FIGURES on the scale chart 


Write today for Special 
Literature, B-4. It de- 
scribes this unusual, 
two -purpose scale, 
which gives years of re- 
liable 
time, money and mate- 
rial in counting and 


service — saving 


weighing operations. 


International Business Machines Corp 


International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 


Internotional Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines . . 
Dayton Moneyweight Scoles and Store Equipment 


International Industrial Scoles 


ad 
General Offices 
270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





OFFICES AND SERVICE STATIONS 





No longer need parts or pieces be counted laboriously 
by hand... nor yards, gallons or other units of measure- 
The International 


work with such speed, economy and accuracy as to 


ment. Accounting Scale does this 


make the manual method a waste of time and money. 


It is the only automatic counting scale that auto- 
matically indicates in numerals on a chart the number 
of units in the load. It eliminates reference to compli- 
cated ratio tables and the attendant possibility of error. 
It guards against those mental slips which oceur in 
manual counting. It protects material investment. 

The International Accounting Scale can be used also 
as a straight weighing machine . . . the unit pan for small 
quantities of extremely light material, the platform for 
heavier loads. Wherever counting of similar parts, pieces 
or other units of measurement is routine work, the 
International Accounting Scale is a profitable invest- 
ment. It is particularly valuable in inventorying, pre- 
paring piece-work payrolls, filling customers’ orders, 


and handling stock. 


. 
Canadian Division 
¢ ws 300 CAMPBELL AVE., W. TORONTO, ONT. 
a i ERNATIONA! 
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WINE? ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 





| Neumann’s eyes began to bleed. 
appeared under her heart. 


| reuth. 


January 9, 


Peasant of Konnersreuth 
Whether belief in the Peasant of Kon 


nersreuth should be merely belief in he 


mystical experiences, or whether it shoul 
include her extraordinary five-year fas 


1933 


January 


—— 


was a question for lively discussion las; 


week in the Roman Catholic press o/ 


Germany. 

Therese Neumann was born in 
eldest 
Neumann, a poor peddler and 
Konnersreuth in northern Bavaria. 


TQ) 


tailor « 


Never 


of the ten children of Ferdinan(| 


over-zealous in the practice of her fait), | 


she was blinded and paralyzed in 191§ 
after helping extinguish a fire in the houg 
where she was employed. On May 1- 
1925, the canonization day of St. Théres 
of Lisieux (“Little Flower”), Fraulei 
Neumann regained her sight. 
later she called for the priest of Konners 
When he arrived she arose an 


walked. Later in the year she was taker 


ill with what a doctor diagnosed as pur: 
Against his protess 


lent appendicitis. 


she went to church, was well the nex 
day. 
On Shrove Tuesday, 1926, Theres 


| day stigmata appeared on her feet a 


| hands, later on her head. Doctors wer 
baffled. Then on every Friday, fro 
morning until mid-afternoon, Theres 


| 





| church is: is it 


by 
} DY 


| of 


Neumann re-enacted the 
Christ, bleeding profusely, 
Aramaic, 
own peasant dialect. 

Many people accept cures and stigmat 
at their face value, as mystic phenomen 
That the scars and 
attested. The late Sir 
called stigmata, in general, 
hysteria, probably produced by aut 
suggestion. The Roman Catholic Chur 
takes no official position at all during t 
lifetime of a_ stigmatic, conducts o 
haustive inquiries afterwards. 
vember steps were taken to discouri 
pilgrimages to Therese Neumann, as \ 
done with similar European cases (TIM 
Nov. 14). 

The question 


babbling 


William 


interesting the Bavari 

true, as claimed, t 
Therese Neumann has taken no substa! 
tial food since 1926, and nothing but 
daily Holy Communion wafer since 1927 
Only once since then has Fraulein N 
mann submitted to examination, and th 
four nuns and a physician who it 


| admitted may well have been prejudic 


tion. 
| that his daughter would be 


It became known last for 
night that the Bavarian Bishops’ Co 
ference had asked Therese Neumaii 
father to permit an examination 1or 
month or six weeks. The bishops we" 
interested in the fast alone, not in | 
stigmata and other mystical pheno! 
ena which they felt could never be s 

factorily explained by medical exam 

Herr Neumann declined, 
exposed 
“foreign influences and . . . uncongel 
surroundings.” The news of the nego 
tions between the bishops and Herr \ 
mann was made public by accident. | 
barrassed, the Bishop of Regensburg ' 
obliged to admit that it was so, that 
wished an examination of Therese Ne 
mann in a_ hospital, under scien 
auspices. 


in her favor. 
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To many of America’s largest advertisers, 
the spectacular growth of Collier’s has a 
very real significance. 


| Through sheer editorial merit it has won a 
position that makes it the logical key 
medium for winning the American public 
to a sound idea or a good product. 


In its fight for those things which contrib- 
ute to the best interest of the people, 
Collier’s has never wavered. 

It has been de- 
nounced on the floor of Congress. It has 
been subjected to violent attacks of indi- 


viduals. It has been threatened and sued. 


It has made enemies. 


And it has earned and won the respect of 
the aggressive, open-minded, youthful- 


thinking American citizens whose greatest 


phenom} 


be s 
examil 
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Collie: > 


We believe that in Collier’s a new leader has 
appeared among magazines—a leader, designated 
as such by a modern-minded American public. 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


zx 
Na hall 


interest, like that of Collier’s, is in the 
common good. 

Collier’s is read today with an intensity of 
interest that has no parallel among publi- 
cations of large circulation. 


What appears in Collier’s is the theme of 
American thought. 


Its editorials and articles are reprinted, 
quoted, argued, discussed and preached. 


In homes, in stores, in clubs, in Pullman 
cars, these ideas grow until they reach 
the nation. 


The driving force of Collier’s influence 
marks it as the leading publication to carry 


the advertising of useful, modern products 
to the alert, active, intelligent people of 
America. 
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Without the tacts. you 
buy insurance blindly 


Do you know where to buy sound fire insurance protection at lower 
cost? Or do you depend upon the advice of an insurance friend? 
Do you know that you can save money if you are a preferred risk, 
—and are insured only with other preferred risks? Do you see 
your insurance company’s portfolio of investments before you place 
your insurance? Without such facts as these, you buy fire insurance 
blindly. Central Mutual has paid its policyholders a 30% dividend 
every year since 1921. Central accepts only preferred risks, a plan 
which lowers costs to policyholders. Central’s portfolio of invest- 
ments is on a much higher grade than insurance laws demand. These 
are three reasons why you should buy Central Fire Insurance. There 


are others, too; ask your local Central agent for them. Or write us. 


DIVIDENDS “CENTRAL 


i xe) 






. MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
Policyholders C. M. PURMORT, President |Home Office: VAN WERT, OHIO 


Since 


1876 CENTRAL AGENTS WRITE ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE 


“Time brings all things.’ 








News 

In Raleigh. N. C., playful Leo Hamil. 
ton bit a cat’s tail. Judge N. A. Sinclair 
sentenced him to go days. 
Desire 

In Chicago, Miss Mary Dodson, 74, av- 


thor of books on suppressed desires, took + 


$500 worth of canceled stamps to the 
post office, peddled them to stamp-buyers 
waiting in line, glued them on_ buyers 
packages when they would not stick. Ar 
rested, she gave bail in two new $1.000 
bills from an $8,000 bank account. 


— ee 


Mailman 

In Estori, Saghalien, Japan, hating to 
deliver mail over rough roads, a mailman 
saved up the mail for three years planning 
to deliver all at one trip. At last, bored 
he burned it, threw away the ashes. Total 
loss: over 4.000 letters. 


a 
Disappearance 

In Albany, two dairy company workers 
looked out the window at a touring car, 
saw it suddenly sink out of sight. A water 
main leak had undermined the road until 
a section 15 ft. by 10 ft. caved in, dropped 
the touring car into 30 ft. of water. 





A 
East 

In San Francisco. Mrs. Hannah Berger 
was granted an interlocutory divorce from 
Herman Berger. Manhattan subway mo- 
torman. Grounds: Herman Berger had 
his hair 1) marcelled, 2) permanent: 
waved. Mrs. Berger went west. 
Challenge 

In Chicago, 13 skeptics formed the Anti- 
Superstition Society to spill salt, break 
mirrors, light three cigarets on a match 
walk under ladders. boast without knock- 
ing on wood. cross black cats’ paths, yaw 
without snapping fingers or covering 
mouth, get out of bed left foot first, sing 
before breakfast, shake hands across 
table, between Jan. 1 and Jan. 13 (a Fr 
day). 


Queen 


In Tsukishima, Japan, handsome, smart 
Fumie Kasahara, 22, quit a job as mus 
teacher to be “Queen of the Jobless. } 
rallied the jobless to listen to her reat: 
ings and lectures, was arrested on a charg 
of stealing a kimono. The jobless pt 
titioned in mass for her release. 

Texas 

In Linden, Tex., to cure Sherman Clay: 
ton’s 3-yvear-old daughter crippled with it 
fantile paralysis. itinerant Aposto! 
Preacher Paul Oakley, 20, and Disci 
Coy Oakley, 25, conducted healing rite: | 
Rite: Strangling. Result: Death. & 
Paul Oakley: “God is a healer throu! 
me. ... 1 thought it was God workit | 
through me, but after she was dead. 
told me I was deceived; that it was! 
devil.” 
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MAKE SURE 


You Sleep Tonight 


This Natural, Drugless Way 





No More Bed-Tossing — 
New Energy Tomorrow 


Here’s a way to get your 8 full hours of 
sound sleep tonight — entirely without 
drugs. A way that 20,000 doctors recommend 
because it’s safe and effective. 
It is a delicious food-drink that not only 
brings you restful sleep tonight—but, taken 
regularly, restores your natural tendency to 
sleep soundly every night. And greatly mul- 
tiplies your ability to recover from fatigue. 
The name of this remarkable discovery is 
Ovaltine. It possesses unique properties 
which rebuild your tissues while you sleep— 
so that you feel doubly refreshed upon wak- 
ing in the morning. 

It Acts 3 Ways 
Ovaltine acts 3 ways to combat the main 
causes of sleeplessness which authorities list 
as: 1) blood-congested brain cells (2) diges- 
live unrest and (3) nervous irritability. 


First: Taken as a warm drink at bedtime, 


Ovaltine not only promotes relaxation but 
tends to draw excess blood away from the 
brain. Thus combating mental over-activity 
—and “conditioning” the mind for sleep. 


Second: Ovaltine contains in high proportion 
a remarkable food property called diaslase— 
a property recognized for its ability to digest 
the starch content of other foods regularly 
taken into the stomach. Thus possessing the 
power to lighten the digestive burdens of a 
stomach that’s over-taxed or ‘“‘nervous.” 


Third: Also notable among the constituents 
of Ovaltine is food calcium. And it is increas- 
ingly realized that a proper calcium metab- 
olism is necessary to avoid nerve irritation. 


Thus, a cup of Ovaltine at bedtime not 
only conditions the mind for sleep and 
helps to allay digestive unrest, but also 
provides the very factors necessary to over- 
come sleenlessness due to nervous irritation. 


Begin Tonight 


So say “goodbye”’ to sleepless nights. Get 


acquainted with Ovaltine—and see how 
quickly you fall asleep every night. See 
how resistance to fatigue is built up—how 
“staying power’’ multiplies. 


’Phone your druggist or grocer for a tin of 
Ovaltine tonight. Mix 2 to 4 teaspoonfuls 
with a cup of warm milk—and drink it just 
before going to bed. Then see how natu- 
rally you fall asleep—how completely and 
soundly you rest. 


Why not ’phone for it now? 


NOTE: Thousands of nervous people, men and 
women, are using Ovaltine to restore vitality 
when fatigued. During the World War, med- 
ical authorities made it a standard ration for 
invalid, nerve-shattered soldiers. It is also 
highly recommended by physicians for nerv- 
ous, underweight children—and as a strength- 
ening food for nursing mothers, convales- 
cents, and the aged. 949-R 


OVA LTINE 


Dhe Swiss Food - Drinks 


Manufactured under license in the U. 8S. A. 


according to the original Swiss formula, 
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The a by-products of an acre of 


Farmers taking wet pulp for stock feeding froma beet sugar factory silo 


A FARMER once said,“If the sugar beet didn’t 
exist, it would have to be invented.” 

How right he was! Fifteen tons of refined sugar is 
only part of the results obtained from ten acres of 
sugar beets. The by-products of these ten acres 
would alone make the crop highly important. Fed 
in proper ration, they produce a ton and a half of 
beef or lamb. Sugar beet culture also increases yields 
of rotated crops. 

When sugar beets are harvested, the tops are cut 
off, down to the lowest leaf stalk. These tops and 
leaves are a rich, valuable food for livestock —the 
equivalent of the best hay. 

When sugar is made from the topped beets, the fac- 
tory saves the crushed pulp from which the sugar has 
been extracted. Both wet beet pulp and dried beet 
pulp mixed with beet molasses are among the finest 
foods ever found for fattening lambs and steers, for 
feeding dairy cows. 


UNITED STATES 


One oF a series of advertisements to promote the sale of 
beet sugar in the territory where it is economically distrib- 
uted, and to acquaint other regions with the nationwide 
benefits of ’The Essential Industry that Knows no Waste” 


== sugar beets produce as much). 


meat as an acre of corn! 
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Dr. Bull 

Tue Last ADAM—James Gould Cozzens 
—Harcourt, Brace ($2.50). 

Though Author James Gould Cozzens 
js not yet 30 he has already hung up 
aU. S. literary record: his last two nov- 
es have been Book-of-the-Month Club 
choices. A little over a year ago it was 
§ §. San Pedro; this week it is The Last 
ddam. Not many readers would yet think 
of Cozzens in terms of the late great Jo- 
sph Conrad, but even fewer will quarrel 
with the Book-of-the-Month Club’s choice. 
Author Cozzens has a Kiplingesque flair 
jor dramatizing hard facts, a shrewd zest 
in making a plain tale move and glitter. 

Scene of The Last Adam is New Win- 
ion, a Connecticut village complete with 
slectmen, gossips, bootlegger, post-office 
politicians, curmudgeons, lady of the 
manor, puritans, pagans. Author Cozzens 


) introduces the strands of New Winton’s 


life through the neat modern medium of 
the local telephone exchange, where the 
operators are so well known they are al- 
ways called by name, act as a matter of 
course as the village news bureau. In New 
Winton’s collection of characters the town 
sawbones, Dr. Bull, stands out like a 
arge masculine thumb. Even without his 
initial incentive of being’ a parson’s son 
)r. Bull’s appetites are  scandalously 
rearty. An increasing faction in New Win- 
on, led by First Lady Mrs. Banning and 
writanical Matthew Herring, find them 
an abomination, mutter also at the slap- 
dash way Doc Bull treats his patients, 
ublic opinion, his Board of Health job. 
The doctor, an active, level-headed but 
tholeric 60-year-old, has no very ex- 
ilted view of medicine, speaks his candid 
mind on all occasions. “An old horse doc- 
tor like me looks at them and all he can 
see is that medical science is perféctly 
useless in 95 out of every 100 cases.” 
Though he has great contempt for most of 
his neighbors, Doc Bull has found a 
kindred spirit in Janet Cardmaker, uncon- 
ventional spinster who is far from being 
in old maid. She and Doc Bull are sus- 
pect, thought to be in league, but neither 
of them cares a whoop. 

When a mysterious epidemic breaks out 
in town Doc Bull is annoyed because it 
interferes with more interesting pursuits, 
such as his annual rattlesnake hunt. His 
old aunt tells him flatly it is typhoid 
lever: she knows it by the smell. Sure 
though, she is right. And then, though the 
Doctor works like a bull to get the epi- 
femic under control, his enemies go to 
Work to put the blame on him. As Board 
0! Health terrier he should have smelled 
but the rat that polluted the town’s water 
supply. The “better element,” cumula- 
lively exasperated by Doc Bull’s plain 
speaking and low living, rally to get his 
scalp. With conscious irony Author Coz- 
wens lets the town villain, smart Henry 
Harris, save Dr, Bull’s hair by turning the 
hugh on his enemies, persuading the town 
that the Doctor is not such a bad old 
fellow after all 
_The Author, Chicago-born of New 
England stock, does not regard his prov- 
Ince as a Coolidge Holy Land. His re- 





Port of it is as factual as a newspaper, 


as much more interesting as the truth- 
between-the-lines. Says he: “I will confess 
that I think of myself as being entirely 
New England and having an almost pro- 
prietary knowledge of it. You know the 
kind of thing I mean—a struggle with 
myself not to be a little bit Olympian 
when other people talk about it.” His 
New Winton may be Kent, Conn. (where 
he went to school for six years) but he 
has left Kent School out of his picture. 





James Goutp CozzeNns 


He omits his headmaster. 


Nor has he recognizably drawn one of 
Kent’s saltiest characters—as individual, 
in his way, as Cozzens’ Dr. Bull—Kent 
School's famed headmaster, Father Fred- 
erick Sill. Tall, thin, startled-looking, with 
thick black eyebrows and black hair, Au- 
thor Cozzens could pass as much younger 
than his 29 years. No novice at his trade, 
he has free lanced since his undergraduate 
days at Kent. The Last Adam is his sixth 
book. Others: Confusion, Michael Scar- 
lett, Cockpit, Son of Perdition. 


——— 


Farewell to Something 

Never Ask THE Enp—TIsabel Paterson 
—Morrow ($2.50). 

Isabel Paterson writes book reviews for 
the Manhattan Herald Tribune, is princi- 
pally noted for her weekly columns of 
literary chatter, “Turns With a Book- 
worm.” In spare moments she writes 
novels, of which Never Ask the End is the 
latest and will apparently be the most suc- 
cessful (it is the Literary Guild choice for 
January). Many a reader who admires 
Authoress Paterson’s flip, common-sensical 
newspaper way will shake a puzzled head 
over Never Ask the End. 

Though her tale is tangled, the plot of 
the story is simple enough. Two girlhood 
friends, Marta and Pauline, not yet appar- 
ently fat but obviously fortyish, have for- 
gathered in Paris. Russ, an old pal, a U. S. 
businessman stationed in Antwerp, squires 
them through Belgium, hopes to join them 
for a few days in England. But business 
keeps him in Antwerp till Pauline’s boat 


71 


has sailed, so he keeps the date with Marta 
alone. They have a mildly amorous affair, 
with no strings attached, and part, per- 
haps forever. All the time, however, they 
are really in love with different people, 
figures out of the past, some of whom they 
share. | 

As Marta, Pauline and Russ move about 
on their gentle junkets they reminisce con- 
stantly, sometimes aloud but more often, 
more fully, to themselves. Gradually 
tortuously, the anxious reader discovers 
their histories. All have come from poor 
beginnings to comparative success. All of 
them have been unhappily married. All of 
them are enough wiser than they were to 
be able to philosophize about it. And at 
the end Marta goes back to her comic 
strip, Russ to his job and the doctor’s 
sentence hanging over him, Pauline to the 
thought of her dead children and the pos- 
sibility of once again leaning on a broken 
reed, a man. 

Written with care, humor and flashes of 
satirical shrewdness, Never Ask‘ the End 
may scare away skimming readers by its 
slow and mazy manner. To serious read- 
ers, its seriousness and sly competence 
should appeal. 





Drains 


Mr. Cuitvester’s DAUGHTERS—Edith 
Olivier—V iking ($2.50). 

Authoress Olivier has filled a long-felt 
want by writing a whole novel on the en- 
trancingly English subject of drains 
(U. S.: plumbing). It opens quietly 
enough in a cathedral close, where a Mr 
Chilvester inhabits a Christopher-Wren- 
nish house and quietly tyrannizes over his 
two daughters, flotsam of two relicts dead 
in childbed. There is an odor of more 
than sanctity about Mr. Chilvester’s house 
Yes, drains! First to notice it is not any 
inhabitant of the house but the Dean’s 
nephew, young Christopher, who as an 
architect takes an interest in such things 
He also takes an interest in naive young 
Emily Chilvester, a more academic inter- 
est in Invalid Sister Lilian’s mystical 
drawings. 

When Christopher kisses Emily she 
falls in love with him and is promptly ex- 
pelled from the house by her father. When 
she learns that men betray she rushes off 
to drown herself, but Invalid Lilian makes 
a huge last effort and saves her, at the 
cost of her own life. Old Mr. Chilvester 
takes Emily back again. Her true Chil- 
vester blood coming out at last, Emily 
stands shoulder to shoulder with her par- 
ent while he fights a hopelessly losing 
struggle against the combined forces of 
society. His efforts sap the old man; 
merciful death comes for him before he 
realizes that the Chilvester House will, 
after all, have to be equipped with 
drains. 


Dartmoor Macbeth 


BreD IN THE BonE—Eden Phillpotts— 
Macmillan ($2) 

\s far and few as the Jumblies’ habitat 
are detective stories about human beings 
Writers of detectifiction are not usually 
able characterizers, and vice versa: it is 
too hard to do, gives unnecessarily much 
for the money. Oldster Eden Phillpotts 
has made a sturdy attempt. With an old 
fashioned dignity and dialectal fidelity 
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DUPLEX SAFETY RAZOR 
VERYBODY wants an ALL DAY shave 


—and here it is! Try this NEW razor 
and get rid of that “sandpapery’ feel- | 


ing that comes a few hours after shav- 
ing. It's all in the long blade—the shav- | 
ing angle—and the design! Simple and 
sure. Nothing to learn—just shave! Note 


these important features: 














1: EXTRA LONG double- 
edge blade 
2: PERFECT BALANCE 


3: CORRECT SHAVING 
ANGLE 


4: NO VIBRATION 
5: NEW *’ HANDY GRIP’ 
HANDLE 


6: EASY TO CLEAN 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 


Jersey City, New Jersey Canadian Off.: Toronto, Can. 


Copr. Durham-Duplex Razor Co., 1933 





| reminiscent of the late great Thomas 
| Hardy, he tells a gruesome tale that may 
| remind more than one reader of its proto- 
type, Macbeth. Character is Destiny, 
Author Phillpotts believes. On this text 
he is writing a three-decker novel, of 
which Bred in the Bone is the first part. 

Scene is the blasted heath of Phillpotts’ 
beloved Dartmoor. Lady Macbeth is 
Avis Ullathorne, a strapping country 
wench with a shrewd mind, nerves of 
steel. Macbeth is Peter Bryden, a fine 
| upstanding man to look at but with a 
fatal flaw in him called conscience. Dun- 
can is his older brother, owner of North 
Wood Farm and affianced to Avis. When 
Scotland Yard’s Detective Midwinter 
arrives on the scene the murder has been 
done, the corpse hidden, all clues covered. 
Midwinter rightly suspects Peter and Avis 
but can find no evidence. Instead he sets 
traps. Burly Peter might have blundered, 
but Avis reads Midwinter like a horn- 
book, makes game of all his plotting work. 
Making no headway, the detective re- 
turns to London. Now Avis and Peter 
are married, they have the farm they want, 
the baby they also wanted is on the way. 
But Peter broods, his mind goes slowly 
maggoty with remorse. When the ghost of 
his brother returns to the farm he knows 
his time is short. Avis, who can minister to 
everything but a mind diseased, finally 
gives up, lets him arrange his suicide. Says 
Peter: “A man’s but human. A woman 
can rise above being human seemingly; 
but I never met the man that could.” One 
morning he is found dead in a hedge; a 
twig might have pulled his shotgun’s 
trigger. Avis bears up, has her baby, goes 
on being dauntless. To Midwinter, on 
vacation this time, she has the nerve to 
tell the whole story, guessing he will let 
bygones be. How her infant son will 
turn out, hints Author Phillpotts, will be 
set forth in the next instalment. 


—_ 


Fandango Diplomatique 


Pustic Faces—Harold 
Houghton Mifflin ($2.50). 
Five years ago, Harold Nicolson wrote 


Nicolson — 


| a good book with a bad title (Some Peo- 


ple). Public Faces is another such—a 
more ingenious and less amusing satire on 
the dignified, dangerous asininities of di- 
plomacy and also a book that deserves a 
better name. Author Nicolson retails his 
solemn state secrets as one having had 
authority. Onetime diplomatist for Brit- 
ain, he resigned before yielding to the 
temptation to be indiscreet. 

Nub of his fantasy is the diplomatic 
struggle for possession of Abu Saad, an is- 
land in the Persian Gulf which contains 
the only known deposits of some perilous 
stuff, wanted by every peace-loving nation 
because it makes possible the world’s fast- 
est rocket airplanes. Britain has the con- 
cession; Britain’s Cabinet (the only ones 
in the know) feel even guiltier because of 
the further fact that the same stuff can 
be made up into the world’s most destruc- 
tive atomic bomb. At the centre of the 
ensuing pussy-wants-a-corner is Walter 
Bullinger, Britain’s Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. Born a little Liberal, torn between 
his guilty secret, the bad guesses of foreign 
diplomats, the bloodthirsty ambitions of 
Sir Charles Pantry, Secretary for Air, 

| poor Walter has a most unhappy time. The 


Abu Saad crisis grows hourly more acute 
more complicated; then it seems to sim. 
plify itself into inevitable war. Walter 
Bullinger does his mild best but it is no 
good enough. If bright young Jan 
Campbell, his assistant, and not-quite-o. 
bright John Shorland had not spoken oy 
of turn, threatened to give the world hej 
there would have been hell to pay. 
Everything irons out in the end. Th 
wrong people get the credit, no one live 
perfectly happy ever after: that, Autho; 
Nicolson implies, is the world’s way 
England, diplomacy, good intentions hay 
somehow muddled through again. 


The Author. Although his father wa 
Lord Carnock of Carnock his mother wa 


a Rowan Hamilton of County Down. Per} 


haps because he has Irish blood in hin 
Harold George Nicolson is not the dyed. 
in-the-wool traditionalist his heredity an 
training meant him to be. Besides, his wif 
is Victoria Sackville-West—who, thoug 
one of the Sackvilles of Knole Castle, i 
a novelist of parts, her influence therefor 





Keystone | 
Haro_p NICOLSON 


For him, poets before potentates. 


subversive of public-school _ traditia 
Through the regular mill of Oxford, cran- 
mer’s school and Foreign Office, Hari 
Nicolson took his obedient but observa! 
way. He came to have more respect ! 
poets than for potentates. Born 
Teheran, Persia and brought up in wh 
ever foreign posts his family happened 
be, he served his country in France, Spal! 
Turkey, Geneva, Persia, Germany. ! 
1929,. unable to contain himself @ 
longer, he resigned, joined forces with th 
“Bloomsbury Group” (John Maynat 
Keynes, Virginia Woolf, the late Lytt 
Strachey), took to ink. His first boo 
were biographies of Tennyson, Byrt0! 
Swinburne, Verlaine. No mere filial piet!’ 
he wrote a biography of his father th 
might stand as a monument to the “o! 
diplomacy. 

Harold Nicolson likes pictures but hat 
music. Snub-nosed, curly-haired, rosy 
looks a little too pert for his age (4° | 
wears clothes a little too young for hi 
He knows “everybody” from London! 
Constantinople. 
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She knows ... and you don’t have to be told... 
that being face-fit, keeping face-fit is not vanity. 
It’s good business—more so in these keenly 
competitive days than ever before. But perhaps 
you don’t know what millions of other men have 
already discovered—that Williams Shaving Ser- 
vice is the sure way to face-fitness. 


Try it and see. Start every day with Williams 
Shaving Cream. Let its moist, mild lather calm 
your skin, condition your skin—let it take the 
gimp out of that morning stubble. Brush on this 
full-bodied lather—it’s white as snow and as 
pure. No nettly feeling round your chin as you 
skim that blade along. No hot spots on your 
neck, No sting. No soapy after-feel. There are a 
hundred years of know-how in every tube of 
Williams Shaving Cream! 


You can’t lose 
this cap 





Then for the finishing bracer—Williams Aqua 
Velva. Dash it on your still-moist skin. Feel the 
thrill of its tonicy touch. It tones. It firms. It 
tightens up the pores, helps heal those unseen 
nicks and cuts. And, best of all, it conserves the 
good-complexion moisture, keeps you skin- 
fresh, face-fit throughout the day. 

Try it tomorrow morning. Your eyes, your 
face and your galloping razor will tell you that 
man has perfected nothing finer than Williams 
Shaving Service. 


MAIL THIS! It will show you the way to Face Fitness 


THE J, B, WILLIAMS COMPANY, Dept. T-330 
Glastonbury Conn., U. S. A. 
Canadian Address: 35%2 St. Patrick St., Montreal 


I am enclosing 6 cents in stamps. Please send me trial sizes of Williams 


Shaving Cream and Aqua Velva. 


PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADORESS 


JUST NOTICE THE FINE SKINS OF MEN WHO USE 


SHAVING CREAM——AQUA VELVA 





orever and ever.. 


“It's toasted” 
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